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SEX IN NATURE 


Only too often an account of sex in nature is 

mechanical and very superficial. And in such 
cases I think it can do more harm than good. 
But the book from which I have already 
quoted is excellent. From end to end it is full 
of the true reverence. A sheer boundless and 
exuberant wonder at all that scientists have 
found by studying animals living their own 
lives instead of preserved as pickled specimens 
in laboratory jars. It is called Seeds of Life, 
by John Langdon-Davies, published by C. A. 
Watts & Co Ltd at 12s 6d... Read this 
excellent book.’—Family Doctor 


Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 
modern family planning. This useful book 
deals frankly with many of the questions 
which too often have to go unanswered. 
Written in an understanding and straight- 
forward way, ““PLANNED FAMILIES” 
can help to resolve one of the commonest 
and most serious problems in married life. 
Every married couple should have a copy. 
You can get yours now— absolutely free. 


: FREE! POST COUPON NOW 


To: Planned Families Publications, 
12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 
Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a 
of ‘‘ Planned Families.” I am an 
adult. 
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THE NEW INDIA 


T all humanists the news that Mr Nehru is not to 
retire comes as a considerable relief. Humanist 
statesmen are not so common that they can be 
easily spared. It was India’s remarkable fortune to be 
guided through the most critical period of its history by a 
leader who looked forward instead of back. Much as 
India owes to Gandhi, much as even those who disliked 
his obscurantism admired him as a person, he provided no 
bridge for India to enter fully into the modern world. 
Unlike Tagore, who gave priority to social emancipation, 
Gandhi placed the whole emphasis on political indepen- 
dence. The latter battle has been won and thanks largely 
to Nehru the new India rejected the symbol of the spin- 
ning-wheel and started to build up its industries under two 
Five Year Plans. Some thought he was moving too fast, 
others that he was too slow, but at least he set his country 
on the right road. Among the many problems his successor 
will have to face are the obstacles to progress inherent in 
an antiquated social system based on the superstition of 
caste. These problems are being examined at the sixth 
Convention of the Indian Rationalist Association now 
meeting in Madras. An excellent manifesto has been pre- 
pared by a number of prominent rationalists calling for 
certain amendments in the Constitution to remove the 
concept of caste altogether instead of condemning only 
untouchability. It is also urged that the Constitution should 
formally assert that India is a ‘ secular’ State. In addition 
it is recommended that the English language should be 
retained for official purposes and higher education instead ° 
of reverting to Hindi in 1965, which is envisaged. 

Indian rationalists are not of one mind about all the 
proposals and the Convention at Madras will give an 
opportunity for thrashing out some of the tangled issues 
on which it would be impertinent for non-Indians to 
advise. But here, at least, is a gathering of men of good 
will anxious to translate humanism into practice. One 
question they will have to face is the extent to which 
reforms should be forced on the unwilling. Thus the 
manifesto advocates the prohibition of marriages between 
persons of the same caste. Short cuts to social reform 
have been tried elsewhere—and reference is made on 
another page to the situation in Tibet. But in general it 
is a sound humanist principle—and one that is no novelty 
in Indian thought—that persuasion is better than force. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


NO REFORMS FOR FOUR YEARS 


HE case of Tibet provides 
a severe headache for 
humanists well as 
Communists. This is odd be- 
cause Tibet is so remote that it 
seems half legendary. Yet what 
is happening on the roof of the 
world neatly crystallizes the 
same dilemma that arises less 
sharply elsewhere. The dilemma 
is simply this: ought we to im- 
prove the lot of people who 
don’t want to be improved? 
No country in the world is 
more ridden with superstition 
than Tibet. The people are 
desperately poor, the land is 
inhospitable, and there is a huge, 
unproductive population of 
monks whose demands are rapa- 
cious. The government is a 
theocracy and there is a ruling 
caste of about 200 families. 
Hygiene, medicine, and educa- 
tion belong to the Dark Ages. 
Punishments are savage. Al- 
though life is sacred and it is 
forbidden to swat a fly, mur- 
derers often die from the effect 
of flogging and thieves have 
their hands cut off. Even the 
criminals are religious. As they 
cannot all be accommodated in 
prison they are allowed to 
wander about in chains and beg 
for food, as the picture on our 
cover shows. No Shangri-la, 
one would have thought, unless 
viewed from a great distance. 


The Right to be Wrong 


ow the Chinese want to 
Noite: all this. No doubt 
their motives are not entirely 
altruistic. However, they are 
able and willing to provide mod- 
ern health services instead of 
magic, bulldozers in place of 
prayer-wheels, technical colleges 
instead of lamasseries. They 
have started to build roads and 
airfields and to provide hydro- 
electric power and irrigation. It 
seems obvious that from the 
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material point of view the mass 
of the people would be far 
better off under their new mas- 
ters. It can hardly be said that 
Communism would _ deprive 
them of democratic rights as 
these are non-existent. All they 
would lose would be certain 
preventable diseases — notably 
syphilis—together with lice and 
mumbo-jumbo. 

But they don’t want to come 
into the modern world. With 
weapons as anachronistic as 
everything else they have main- 
tained a surprisingly successful 
resistance movement in the 
eastern provinces. By all ac- 
counts the behaviour of the 
Chinese troops has been exem- 
plary, but to no avail. As a 
result this corner of the Com- 
munist empire is delighted with 
Pekin’s new slogan, ‘No Re- 
forms for Four Years’. 

As a humanist I approve of 
drains and deplore superstition, 
but if people prefer to wallow 
in dirt and ignorance have I any 
right to force them to change 
their ways? I don’t think I 
have. High up on the list of 
human rights is the right to be 
wrong. 


Devil’s Advocate 


ou don’t have to go on a 

long pilgrimage for a 
‘miraculous’ cure. Some odd 
stories were told recently by Dr 
F. Dudley Hart, of Westminster 
Hospital, about patients with 
rheumatoid arthritis who leapt 
joyously to their feet after a 
trial injection.- One patient 
threw his hand high above his 
head, declaring that it was the 
first time he had been able to 
do so for years. To the aston- 
ishment of everyone in the 
ward he jumped out of his bed, 
ran down the corridor, and 


finally reappeared, beaming and 
transported. 


panting, but In 


other cases there was a similar 
revivalist atmosphere. Unhap. 
pily the ‘cures’ were more 
apparent than real and recalled 
similar phenomena when corti- 
sone was first used in America, 

People liable to this sort of 
hysteria, with its accompanying 
suggestibility, are known to psy- 
chiatrists as ‘placebo reactors’, 
There can be no doubt that they 
figure prominently in spiritual 
healing gatherings and leave 
their crutches behind at famous 
shrines. If they could be elimi- 
nated from tests for canoniza- 
tion the Devil’s Advocate would 
have an easy job. 


Lambeth Thinks Again 


HE Lambeth Conference has 

been given a chance to re- 
trace its steps on the question of 
Birth Control. In 1930 there 
was a three-to-one majority for 
a modification of the pro- 
nouncements of earlier 
Conferences which flatly refused 
this dread allowance. The con- 
cession was’ grudgingly made 
and sourly worded. Now, how- 
ever, a fresh report has been 
prepared by nineteen theolo- 
gians and _ sociologists at the 
request of the Church of Eng- 
land Moral Welfare Committee 
—an admirable, progressive 
body which is not afraid of 
shocking the High Church 
party. 

The report concludes ‘there 
are no satisfactory arguments 
against the position which 
claims that a Christian marriage 
may justifiably include the use 
of contraceptives’. There 3s 
nothing Christian, it adds 
sharply, in allowing children to 
die as a result of pestilence, 
war, and malnutrition. 

So much for Parson Malthus 
and Nature’s _pruning-hook. 
But there are plenty of Christ- 
ians—the largest and _ most 
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powerful of all the Churches— 
who think otherwise. A _ fair 
sample of their views was given 
in the correspondence columns 
of the Manchester Guardian. 
One correspondent declared that 
harmonious relationships be- 
tween husband and wife may 
even be improved by total 
abstinence. And no doubt there 
are cases in which that is only 


too true, but it is a_ risky 
formula. 
Only a Little One 


HE population of the world 

is increasing at the rate of 
eighty-three persons a minute. 
A certain proportion of the 
new arrivals are doomed to a 
painful death owing to the 
presence in their bones of a 
man-made substance, Strontium 
9). The British Atomic Scien- 
tists Association calculates that 
nuclear tests carried out until 
1957 may cause 50,000 bone 
cancers. And now Dr Karl 
Beck, a West German pediatrist, 
asserts that deformities among 
newly born babies have in- 
creased more than 300 per cent 
since 1950 in the Bayreuth 
region, where he has been con- 
ducting an investigation. In 
addition to spinal deformities, 
Dr Beck listed congenital heart 
conditions, enlargement of the 
thymus gland, occlusion of the 
biliary duct, narrowing of the 
small intestine, stunted and ex- 
cessive growth. 

I am not competent to ex- 
press an opinion on the medical 
aspect, but I recently questioned 
a scientist holding a high gov- 
ermmental administrative post. 
He expressed a view which I 
suspect is widely shared in offi- 
cial quarters. After allowing for 
exaggerations, he admitted that 
some damage was_ probably 
done, but he thought it was too 
small to bother about. Nobody, 
he argued, suggests giving up air 
travel because there are casual- 
ties and nobody advocates ban- 
hing motor-cars. I can’t say 
that T was convinced by this 
line of reasoning. I had hoped 
we had progressed a little since 
the days when the Carthaginians 
sacrificed live babies to Moloch. 


Puzzled Show-girl 


a who has taken part 
in debates with Christians 
knows with a weary certainty 
what gambits to expect. A ploy 
that still crops up with mono- 
tonous regularity is this: Either 
Jesus is God, as he claimed to 
be, or he was a madman. The 
first time I came across _ this 
silly argument was in the early 
writings of G. K. Chesterton 
and R. H. Knox. Recently this 
hoary travesty was tried out on 
the BBC, when a clergyman 
purported to investigate the 
religious views of show-girls. 
One victim of this gimmick said 
she didn’t think it was necessary 
to go to church in order to 
worship God. She stood up so 
valiantly to her inquisitor that 
he fell back on one of the most 
unfair of dialectical tricks. 

He must have known quite 
well that there is no good evi- 
dence that Jesus ever claimed 
to be God and that his disciples 
did not so regard him. Centuries 
passed before the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as we now under- 
stand it, was officially adopted. 
We can be no more certain of 
what Jesus meant by such ex- 
pressions as the Son of God and 
the Son of Man than of whether 
he ever used them, but I don’t 
suppose many show-girls include 
Biblical criticism among their 
bedside books. 


Damned Nonsense 


ONGRATULATIONS to both Mrs 
.. Knight and Colin McCall for 
calling attention in The Obser- 
ver to the evasive action so 
often taken by religious apolo- 
gists when asked if they still 
believe in eternal punishment. 
Darwin regarded this as ‘a 
damnable doctrine’, as the unex- 
purgated edition of his Auto- 
biography now reveals. And 
although such a _ confession 
would have been received with 
horror a hundred years ago, 
today it is given a soft answer. 
Thus one learned correspondent 
in The Observer gently tells us 
that ‘damned’ merely means 
‘condemned’. 

Condemned to what? Surely 
that is the whole point. It is 


no use being ‘-mealy-mouthed 
about it. Christianity offers sal- 
vation but, again, from what 
are we to be saved if not from 
hell? 

Remove the threat of hell 
and the mainspring of the 
Christian religion is gone. It no 
longer ticks over. Instead of a 
dynamic faith there is nothing 
but vague, ethical uplift. 


Shock Tactics 


I’ I am right on this point we 
should find the churches most 
crowded which leave no room 
for doubt about the conse- 
quences of staying outside. This 
is true of the Roman Catholic | 
Church. Who would bother to 
go to Confession if he did not 
believe in the words of the usual 
act of contrition, ‘I have 
deserved Thy most dreadful 
punishments’? On this point 
Rome is unyielding. We are 
said to be born ‘to glorify God’ 
—whatever that may mean— 
and we shall either glorify the 
divine love in heaven or the 
divine justice in hell. God’s 
attributes are departmentalized 
and we must take our choice 
unless we are lucky enough to 
be ‘invincibly ignorant’. 

The reason why Anglicanism 
and Nonconformity have lost 
their pulling-power is that they 
no longer frighten people. It is 
otherwise in the few surviving 
Bethels where Wesley’s tech- 
nique is still to some extent 
employed. In the years 1739-43 
Wesley drove twenty-three per- 
sons mad, struck two blind, 
caused eighty-five to fall un- 
conscious, and frequently had 
most of the congregation weep- 
ing and groaning. 

Drunkards, prostitutes, and 
evil-doersundoubtedly underwent 
a sudden and often permanent 
change, but there is no need to 
look for a supernatural expla- 
nation. Modern electrical shock 
therapy is just as successful in 
wiping out conditioned reflexes. 
Pavlov discovered how the trick 
was done when his laboratory 
was accidentally flooded and 
everything his dogs had learned 
was obliterated by the shock. 

Hector HAWTON 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XVII 


THE MASK OF JOHN STUART MILL 


by HUMPHREY SKELTON 


The conflict in Mill’s mind between reason 
and emotion was never completely resolved 


remembered largely by their mistakes. The 

sensible things they said seem so obvious to 
later generations that the original shock is for- 
gotten. Thus the heresies of yesterday tend to 
become the commonplaces of today. 

This is peculiarly the case with John Stuart 
Mill. Fame came to him with the publication of 
A System of Logic. Few people read it today 
except for purposes of an examination. Everyone 
who does so has its errors duly impressed upon 
him. The view that mathematical truths are 
derived from experience, for example, is regarded 
as a particularly unfortunate lapse. 

Mill’s contribution to modern logic was not as 
important as Boole’s, nor was he as skilled a 
philosopher as Bradley. Like so many eminent 
Victorians he was an amateur of genius in several 
fields. In our own age of narrow specialization— 
as inevitable as it is regrettable—such a lone 
voice may seem to lack the comforting ring of 
authority. 


I: is the strange fate of philosophers to be 


Emasculated Giant 


Between 1840 and 1860 Mill was ‘the one 
conspicuous figure in the higher regions of 
thought ’, according to Herbert Spencer. The tre- 
mendous influence he excited was greatly deplored 
by Jevons and Bradley. But in the last quarter of 
the century a reaction set in. 

For a time his stock fell, then it made a 
recovery ; and such are the revenges of time that 
Jevons and Bradley are now among the unread if 
not wholly forgotten. The reason for this is 
doubtless that Mill was a far more interesting 
personality and what agitated his mind _ still 
troubles people today. He was immensely con- 
cerned about the problem of intellectual liberty, 
and that is very much with us still. He was also 
torn between the competing claims of the emo- 
tions and the intellect, reason and the imagination 
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—or, in the jargon of psychology, the conscious 
and the unconscious. 

We do not re-read Mill for his views on epis- 
temology but for his insight into the human 
problems that continue to assail us. His persona 
was that of ‘the saint of rationalism’, in Glad- 
stone’s famous phrase; but behind that austere 
mask his mind was a ferment of romanticism 
bubbling under the iron lid of his early condi- 
tioning. The arid and blinkered type of rational- 
ism imposed upon him by his incredible father 
strove with a deeply emotional temperament which 
chafed at the restraint. Bentham and Coleridge 
were like opposed planets in his strange horoscope. 

He never won through to a harmonious syn- 
thesis. As is well known, his emotions swept him 
into an extraordinary relationship with a married 
woman, Harriet Taylor, and his reason main- 
tained it (in spite of all appearances) on a platonic 
level. His judgment, however, was so bewitched 
that he imagined her to be his intellectual equal 
and sole inspiration—a view which she did not 
dispute. 

If the affair had run a more ordinary course 
Mill might have been a happier man, but a far 
less interesting one. It was silly of Carlyle to say 
that Mill was ‘stuffed with sawdust’. In all 
probability he was sexually impotent—like Carlyle 
himself and other emasculated giants of those 
days. But after such a monstrous childhood it is 
not surprising if he was incapable of entering 
into a normal love relationship. 

His father set out to make him into a prodigy. 
John began to learn Greek at the age of three 
and Latin when he was seven. By then he could 
read six of Plato’s dialogues, without, however, 
completely understanding the argument. At the 
age of eight he was familiar with the works of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides ; he had read 
the Iliad and Odyssey in the original and was 
studying arithmetic and history. He did not read 
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A cartoon from ‘Punch’, 


Aristotle’s logic until he was twelve and there 
was still the calculus to be mastered. 

Small wonder that when he was twenty-one he 
had a nervous breakdown. In his Autobiography 
he describes very movingly the melancholia that 
afflicted him; and we can better understand the 
teason for it today. His emotions were starved 
and his brain had been subjected to intolerable 
stress. During childhood and adolescence he 
identified himself completely with his father, and 
inearly manhood found part of his mind in revolt. 

His intellect matured too quickly in that early 
forcing-house ; but his emotions were immature. 
He remained in a state of infantile dependence 
on his father, since there was no other authority 
he could trust. Some of his contemporaries found 
4 parent substitute in the Church, but this was 
tuled out for Mill. ‘I acquired the habit of 
leaving my responsibility as a moral agent to rest 
on my father and my conscience never speaking 
‘0 me except by his voice’, he confessed. 


“PRAY CLEAR THE WAY, THARE, FOR THESZ-~A~ PERSONS” 


1867, satirizing feminism 


He was freed from ‘this tyranny by the death 
of his father. He then turned eagerly to Goethe’s 
ideal of ‘ many-sidedness ’, much to the dismay of 
some of the diehard Benthamites, But the infan- 
tile longing for dependence was too deep-rooted 
to be eradicated at this comparatively late stage. 
In the end he found a substitute for authority in 
Harriet Taylor whom he grossly over-estimated 
although she satisfied an emotional need. 

As a man, therefore, Mill failed to achieve the 
liberation and completeness which is the goal of 
humanism as a way of life. Unlike Montaigne— 
or Goethe—his humanism is expressed chiefly in 
the realm of ideas. His great virtue was the intel- 
lectual one of integrity. He did his best to love 
humanity, but he did not succeed in loving his 
fellows, and he behaved at times very badly to 
his family, especially to his sister and his dying 
mother. 

He was a powerful advocate for causes which 
were unpopular in his lifetime though they have 
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MILL’Ss LOGIC; OR, FRANCHISE FOR FEMALES. 


since triumphed. As a young man he nearly got 
into serious trouble through his support of birth 
control, then an unmentionable subject. Most of 
the people who agreed with the gloomy predic- 
tions of Malthus thought it better to rely on 
abstinence or ‘ graveyard luck’ than on contra- 
ceptives. 

Mill also championed the equality of the sexes. 
His book, The Subjection of Women, helped to 
create a favourable climate for the feminist 
movement in spite of derisive opposition. It was 
translated into many languages and its influence 
was world-wide. If it is not read today that is 
because the battle has been so largely won. 


Socialism and Liberty 

Again, Mill gained a working-class following 
on the strength of his Political Economy. Accord- 
ing to Sidney Webb, this book was one of the 
main causes of socialism in England. 

Whether Mill was what we now mean by a 
socialist may be doubted, even allowing for the 
many different brands. Communism would have 
been anathema to him. He would probably have 
spoken of it as he did of Comte’s system, as * the 
completest spiritual and temporal despotism that 
had ever been brought to bear upon the conduct 
and lives of individuals with an energy and 
potency truly alarming to think of ’. 

It is true that he called socialism ‘the greatest 
element of improvement in the present state of 
mankind’ and stated in his Autobiography that 
‘our ideal of ultimate improvement went far 
beyond democracy and would class us decidedly 
under the general designation of socialists’. 
Nevertheless, he was disturbed by the possible 
threat to individual liberty that common owner- 
ship might bring. 

He was passionately opposed to all forms of 
tyranny: but how could the control of society 
be left to the whims of uninformed opinion? 
His father had supported universal suffrage 
because of his faith that the workers would always 
regard their interests as identical with those of 
their employers. John was not so naive. 

‘Every man possessed of reason’, said James 
Mill, ‘is accustomed to weigh evidence and to be 
guided and determined by its preponderance. 
When various conclusions are, with their evidence, 
presented with equal care and with equal skill, 
there is a moral certainty, though some few may 
be misguided, that the greater number will judge 
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right, and that the greatest force of evidence. 
wherever it is, will produce the greatest impres- 
sion. 

Alas, as John recognized, this is not so; the 
faith in the rationality of the mass of mankind 
is as much a myth as the belief in their intrinsic 
depravity. Many radicals and Benthamites were 
tempted to think that if only all men could be 
educated everything would be well. It is greatly 
to John’s credit that in spite of the pressure of 
opinion in the avant garde circle in which he 
moved—in spite of the powerful influence of his 
father and Harriet Taylor—he was not convinced 
that life was so simple. 

‘The idea of a rational democracy ’, he wrote. 
‘is not that the people themselves govern, but 
that they have security for good government. The 
people ought to be the masters, but they are 
masters who must employ servants more skilful 
than themselves; like a ministry when they em- 
ploy a military commander, or the military com- 
mander when he employs an army surgeon.’ 

Thinking along these lines raised the question 
of the limits of the right of society to interfere 
with the freedom of the individual. Mill’s essay 
On Liberty, published in 1858, shortly after his 
wife’s death, is a classic. Together with the 
Autobiography it will be read long after his other 
works are relegated to the student and historian. 
It deals with issues that are of even more urgent 
importance today than when he wrote. It stil 
appears in new editions, and the latest translation 
is in Hebrew for Israel. 

Mill regarded self-development as the end of 
life. He saw with utmost clearness that popular 
prejudice could become a despotism disguised as 
the will of the people. Prophets could be stoned, 
innovators persecuted, if there were no checks in 
a democracy that was a mere counting of votes. 

‘Protection, therefore, against the tyranny of 
the magistrate is not enough’, he wrote. ‘ There 
needs protection also against the tyranny of pre 
vailing opinion and feeling which would compel 
all other characters to fashion themselves upon 
the model of its own.’ 

There must be certain boundaries across which 
no government should step, an area ‘ sacred from 
authoritarian intrusion’. And he defined this 4 
follows: ‘The only part of the conduct of any- 
body, for which he is amenable to society, is that 
which concerns others. In the part which merely 
concerns himself his independence is of right 
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absolute. Over himself, over his body and mind. 
the individual is sovereign.” 

Thus, today, the doctrine could be invoked in 
favour of the Wolfenden Report and against 
treating suicide as a crime. What, of course, Mill 
could not have foreseen was the employment of 
psychological techniques in government propa- 
ganda and the insidious planting of ideas in the 
subconscious mind—the last bastion of privacy. 

And the most difficult of all problems of liberty 
was left unsolved by Mill—namely, should we 
tolerate the enemies of toleration? 


But it is less for the answers he gives to specific 
problems than the liberal values he extolled that 
the humanist still returns to Mill for refreshment 
of spirit at a time when fanaticism, indoctrination, 
lies, and even physical torture make us realize 
how precarious are civilization’s gains. His 
honesty and fearless pursuit of truth and justice 
are a touchstone for the humanist in moments of 
cynicism and despair. His ambivalence is a 
wholesome reminder that life is more complex 
and the universe more mysterious than the cock- 
sure like to think. 


EXPERIMENTS IN MYSTICISM 


by GEOFFREY ELKAN 


Psychological experiments have produced in sub- 
jects experiences similar to those described by the mystics 


give us a knowledge of things and an inten- 

sity of emotion quite outside the realm of the 
normal, and are therefore of special value. By 
mystical experience I mean the alteration of our 
normal feelings of self and not-self, of space 
and of time which has given rise to a literature of 
its own. 

Aldous Huxley’s books The Doors of Percep- 
tion and Heaven and Hell describe his experiences 
on taking mescaline. This drug, used for hundreds 
of years by the Mexican Indians as a means of 
inspiring them with religious fervour, is now 
synthetically produced and is, it seems, capable 
of producing similar effects on us. Huxley writes: 
‘... I was not looking now at an unusual flower 
arrangement, I was seeing what Adam had seen 
on the morning of creation—the miracle, moment 
by moment, of naked existence.’ He goes on: ‘I 
was back in a world where everything shone with 
Inner Light, and was infinite in its significance.” 
Finally he tries to describe his feeling of the loss 
of the boundaries dividing his ‘self’ from 
objects, and the resulting feeling of being, in a 
sense, inside the object he was regarding. Similar 
accounts have been reported of the effects of 
lysergic acid, of critical doses of insulin, and of 
the anesthetics nitrous oxide and ether. 

Another source of experiences of a similar kind 
is epilepsy. Dostoievsky describes this in The 


[: is often claimed that mystical experiences 


Idiot, saying that it is worth all the pain it has 
given him. He adds: ‘I feel then . . . as though 
I understood those amazing words “And there 
shall be no more time ”’.’ 

One of the most striking accounts of mysticism 
in recent times is a book by John Custance, 
entitled Wisdom, Madness and Folly, The author 
wrote this mainly from a mental hospital, for he 
suffers from what is technically termed * manic- 
depressive psychosis "—a type of madness charac- 
terized by phases of elation and depression, inter- 
spersed with phases of comparative normality. 
Custance found that his strange experiences were 
very similar to those of the Christian mystics. 
Incidentally, he makes an important point in 
writing that in the manic (elated) phases he loses 
all feelings of disgust, and suggests that some 
mystics were in fact not subjugating but rather 
indulging the flesh by performing what to us are 
most disgusting and nauseating acts. 


Feeling a Presence 

Dissociated personalities—as illustrated by the 
recent film The Three Faces of Eve, based on a 
real case-history—are a phenomenon of interest 
here. And the genuine medium is able to con- 
struct a personality according to the suggestions 
of her audience. Though in a state of trance 
(lowered consciousness), as in hypnosis, she may 
or may not remember subsequently the things she 
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has said or done. Not only automatic speaking 
but also automatic writing may be performed in 
these states. When evaluating the ability of a 
medium, however, one has to take into account the 
incredible suggestibility of the audience, as 
experimental work has clearly shown. 

Perhaps there is no way in which people are 
more suggestible than in their ‘ability’ to feel a 
Presence. Leuba, in his Psychology of Religious 
Mysticism, describes experiments in which sub- 
jects were blindfolded for a few minutes in a 
very quiet room and instructed to report when 
they ‘felt’ anyone’s approach. Some not only 
‘felt’ an approach when the experimenter made 
appropriate noises but had quite definite feelings 
that someone was approaching when no one was 
near them, and no sound had been made. 


Effect of Monotony 

Experimental work on the effect of lowered 
stimulation is now in progress in Canada, and the 
first reports were given in the Canadian Journal 
of Psychology for 1954. Subjects (paid volun- 
teers, as is usual in America) were kept in cells 
painted a uniform grey with low illumination and 
no sound except the monotonous hum of elec- 
trical equipment; further, they wore opaque 
goggles, and thick clothing covering them com- 
pletely except for their heads. In fact, only by 
moving about could they get stimulation. Those 
who could put up with these conditions for more 
than twenty-four hours (they were well paid) 
reported hallucinations, considerable distortion of 
vision, and the impression when they moved their 
eyes that it was objects, not they themselves, 
which were moving. Some reported that they felt 
as though outside their own bodies ; and two out 
of fewer than a dozen subjects reported that they 
felt as though they were two personalities fusing 
into one another. These _last sensations are fairly 
common in states of physical weakness and are 
probably due in part to a lesser sensitivity to 
internal (kinesthetic) nerve-impulses which 
normally contribute to our awareness of our own 
bodies. The illusion of the ‘third person’ is of 
course a commonplace of mountaineering and of 
polar exploration. 


Tennyson’s Mutton Chop 

Yet in addition to these strange experiences in 
abnormal conditions there also occur moments 
of heightened consciousness in what may reason- 
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ably be termed ‘normal’ circumstances. The 
state of being in love is often the occasion of 
heightened perception—as is, too, the state of 
stage-fright. But far lesser causes seem to be 
capable of bringing us to states of joy quite 
incommensurate. Tennyson described his ecstatic 
feeling on eating a mutton chop for the first time 
after a fortnight’s stay with a vegetarian friend 
and many of us may have found sometimes that 
we can see things in a new light merely after a 
hot bath, a cup of tea or coffee, or the sight of 
trees in the sunlight. 


Drugs and Mystical States 

It seems reasonable to divide into two categories 
the situations described above, which appear to 
be at the very least precipitating causes of mys. 
tical experiences, namely: those in which a 
sudden inrush of unfamiliar experiences effects an 
alteration in normal consciousness ; and those in 
which a lowering of normal consciousness results 
in the influx of unusual experiences. According 
to this very rough classification, mescalin, lysergic 
acid, the epileptic experiences, tea, coffee, and hot 
baths come under the first category; while 
trances, the anesthetics nitrous oxide and ether, 
insulin, and the experiments of Leuba and the 
Canadians come under the second. The experi- 
ences themselves can be conveniently divided into 
three types, according to the kind of ‘knowledge’ 
which, it is claimed, they give us. First, those in 
which we appear to have a new apprehension of 
objects, in which we get nearer to their ‘real 
nature’; second, those in which we have a new 
apprehension of the relationship of ourselves to 
others and to objects; and lastly, those in which 
it is claimed that one has direct apprehension of 
the Godhead. 


Criterion of Reality 

Those who claim that in the mystical state— 
however induced—we have a more ‘ real’ appre- 
hension of objects base their view on the greater 
vividness and ‘significance’ of the object (cf 
Huxley). Now if the greater vividness were due 
merely to a heightened sensitivity of the nervous 
system at the sensory level (e.g. the eye itself), it 
could hardly be claimed to be the ‘ real ’ vividness 
any more than a highly amplified recording cat 
be the ‘real’ volume produced by the orchestra. 
But the pretenders to mystical ‘ knowledge’ are 
not so naive, and say, rather, that the greater 
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intensity and importance of the object is due to 
a psychological change in us—moreover a change 
of great consequence. But although it has often 
been demonstrated, in real life and in the labora- 
tory, that perception is a selective process which 
depends considerably on our subjective (and even 
unconscious) states, it is, for linguistic reasons, 
absurd to speak about seeing the ‘ real’ nature of 
objects. 

What do we mean by ‘real’? All that we can 
afirm is that human beings, according to their 
mental and physical states, have sense-data of 
varying quality, intensity, etc, when confronted by 
‘objects’ which have the same effect on the 
measuring instruments of physicists. When we 
speak of ‘ objects’ we speak of sense-data which 
normal persons testify to having under certain 
conditions (which we call ‘normal’). The ques- 
tion of ‘reality’ turns out to be a_pseudo- 
problem, though by convention we categorize as 
‘real’ ‘ objects’ which we infer from sense-data. 
In this sense our criterion of reality is usually a 
social one (i.e. we ask other people if they see 
what we see), though in the last analysis we 
expect to be able to show physiological effects in 
the sense-organs, and, say, electrical effects on 
certain pieces of apparatus, corresponding to our 
sensations. To mistake mere vividness for reality 
is surely the prerogative of the dreamer and the 
lunatic. 


The Sense of Timelessness 

The same line of argument suffices to show the 
absurdity of the claim to ‘knowledge’ of a 
special sort concerning our relationships to other 
persons and to objects, as also to God. This is 
not to deny that the perceived ‘ relationships’ 
may exert a very powerful influence, and the 
feeling of the mystic that he has been in union 
with the Absolute is likely to alter the course of 
his life. What is nonsense factually can still be 
effective. 

What explanation can be given, however, of 
the feelings of timelessness, of fusion with objects, 
and of being united with a God? A possible 
answer is that we have here lost the painfully 
acquired conception of ourselves as being distinct 
ftom others. It would not, strictly speaking, be 
illogical to argue that we should not conceive 
ourselves to be separate from objects. But surely 
itis a much more satisfactory way of accounting 
for events to which we do not give assent, or of 


which we only later have cognizance, to employ 
the concept of ‘ object’ for a conglomeration of 
sense-data which behaves largely independently 
of us. In fact, it appears that the formation of 
the concept of objects is only acquired by the 
human infant over the period of the first eighteen 
months of life, and until then he is not fully 
aware of their independent existence. A factor 
which further contributes to the loss of the con- 
cepts of time, space, and object may be changes 
in kinzsthetic sensitivity referred to when describ- 
ing the Canadian experimental work. No doubt 
there is a certain amount of internal physiological 
‘ticking-over ’ which helps us to take account of 
time. 


No New Knowledge 

The idea that the existence of God can be 
proved by mystical states is, of course, too naive. 
It is, incidentally, interesting to read accounts of 
mystical states given by agnostics (Leuba quotes 
one such account, which is given more fully by 
William James in his Varieties of Religious 
Experience). That the Christian mystics had 
experiences in which they not only ‘saw’ God 
but also ‘felt’ the sweetness of his presence is 
only too easily accounted for, both by Leuba’s 
findings and by the very sexual nature of the 
feelings themselves. The severe sexual deprivation 
of highly emotional persons—part cause and part 
effect of the Christian ideal of the sublimation of 
‘animal’ desires into ‘spiritual’ and social love—was 
thus partly allayed. The terms ‘Divine Bride’ and 
‘Divine Bridegroom’ surely testify to the sexual 
phantasies to which the Church consented. 
Further examples are needless. It should be 
added, too, that the idea of union with Divinity 
probably owes much to the earliest memories of 
childhood, which would be revived, in disguised 
or elaborated form, in states of lowered cons- 
ciousness. 

Mystical experiences are in many ways like 
dreams. Though a dream may re-combine our 
previous experiences in the waking state, the sig- 
nificance of the new combination is purely fortui- 
tous. And so with the mystical state, which brings 
us no new knowledge of the world, but only of 
ourselves. The value of a mystical experience, 
like that of a dream, is not intrinsic but depends 
on the use made of it. That is valuable which 
helps us to live to the greater | - efit of ourselves 
and of others. 


THE WAY OF THE DODO 


by DAVID GUNSTON 


Unless steps are taken to save them, many 
harmless animals are doomed to extinction 


S dead as the dodo’ is a highly apt des- 
cription of anything defunct, but we 
sometimes forget that it was we ourselves 
who wiped out the dodo—and the passenger 
pigeon, the quagga, the moa bird, the great sea- 
cow, and many others. These sorry instances of 
wild creatures completely disappearing from the 
face of the earth through man’s interference 
belong to history—but the process continues, and 
is indeed getting worse every year. History has 
shown that the ruthless extermination of unharm- 
ful animals by man has nearly always been due 
to greed, selfishness, and callous indifference. 
Unfortunately, beneath the thin veneer of civili- 
zation, these traits remain still, and so the story 
goes on. 


The Brink of Extinction 

Some idea of the great losses in interesting wild 
life going on around us may be obtained from a 
look at some of the unfortunate species currently 
tottering on the brink of extinction—but without 
the fame of the dodo. 

A notable example of a large mammal is the 
Tasmanian tiger, or thylacine, a large (5ft), black- 
striped grey-brown wolf-like creature that has 
been pushed off the mainland of Australia, where 
it was once common, to the island of Tasmania, 
where it survives precariously in the rugged 
western and south-western parts. Its total extinc- 
tion can be expected at any time: a 1937 expe- 
dition to this wild region put the population at 
about twenty. Not a true tiger, but a flesh-eating 
marsupial dog, the thylacine was once numerous 
enough to be a pest to the sheep and poultry of 
the early Australian settlers. But given a little 
protection in uninhabited areas, it could have 
been saved. Instead, it is a striking example of 
man’s thoughtless down-grading of interesting 
wild creature to vermin, of vermin to pest, of pest 
to virtual extinction. Two better-known Austra- 
lian creatures, the little koala bear and _ that 
feathered oddity the duck-billed platypus, both 
reached the point of near-extinction years ago, 
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The Dodo was good to eat but unable to fh 


and only drastic official conservation measures 
have saved them. 

Fortunately a measure of governmental pro- 
tection is now afforded another big rarity, the 
Javan rhinoceros, a one-horned monster formerly 
common throughout Assam, Burma, Malaya, 
Siam, Sumatra, and elsewhere, now reduced to 
a pitiful twenty or thirty specimens in a West 
Java reserve with a future that is almost blank. 
Two other rhinos, those massive living relics of 
prehistoric times, may also disappear in the next 
few years unless they are actively protected. The 
small, often hairy, two-horned Sumatran rhino- 
ceros, once widely spread over eastern Asia, is 
now a forgotten rarity in Sumatra and Borneo. 
while the great Indian rhinoceros, although care: 
fully preserved by the Indian Board for Wild 
Life in Assam, must also be considered on the 


danger list for survival, for only some 44 
remain. 
Far fewer, probably only 100-200, Arabian 
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oryx remain in the Great Sandy Desert of South 
Arabia. These are gracefully-slender white ante- 
lopes, formerly widespread in Syria, Jordan, and 
Arabia, but now actively reaching total extermi- 
nation through uncontrolled hunting with motor 
vehicles and modern weapons. And it’s the same 
story with the larger, spiral-horned yellow addax 
of the Sahara Desert, which is rapidly dying out 
through reckless hunting from jeeps. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all the antelope 
tribe, the nyala, or bush-buck, which stands about 
40in high and has magnificent in-curved horns 
surmounting its cross-striped body, has long been 


jy rare, but its future offers a glimmer of hope. 


Thanks to enlightened protection in Nyasaland, 
Portuguese East Africa, and the Kruger National 
Park it survives in special reservations, but 
nowhere do its numbers resemble the great leap- 
ing herds that once ranged the forests of South 
and East Africa, their birthright. 

Swifter is the fate that awaits the little lemurs 
of the world. These hairy, tree-dwelling creatures 
are found only in Madagascar, and yet they are 


The ring-tailed lemur survives in the forests of 
Madagascar, but is threatened by the felling of trees 


vanishing from this ancient retreat, thanks largely 
to the steady felling of the forests for agricultural 
progress. One, the tiny hairy-eared mouse lemur, 
is already known to be extinct, and its fellows 
seem doomed to follow before long. 


Vanishing Seals 

Those curious * old gentlemen of the sea’, the 
seals, have long fought a losing battle against 
destruction by man greedy for their fur. Many 
species have been reduced beyond all imagining, 
even in this century, and three of the big, blackish 
monk seals are among Nature’s disappearing 
members. The once familiar Mediterranean monk 
seal, which grows up to 11ft long, has long been 
on the verge of extinction, and is now confined 
only to the shores of Turkey, when once it spread — 
commonly all round the Mediterranean coasts 
and out in the Atlantic to the Canary Islands. 
A sad commentary on this valuable creature’s 
fate is provided by an incident which occurred 
as long ago as 1932, when a female was taken 
alive by Egyptian fishermen from Port Said. 
They were so puzzled by what they considered 
was a wanderer from the Arctic that they packed 
the seal in ice and sent it by train to Alexandria 
for examination. The change in environment not 
surprisingly killed the animal. The West Indian 
monk seal, of the Caribbean shores, and the 
Hawaiian monk seal, both familiar to our sea- 
faring forefathers, survived until the ‘twenties but 
are now extinct, or nearly so. 

Of all the harmless large animals of the world 
the bison have had perhaps the roughest deal of 
all. As is well known, the North American bison, 
or ‘ buffalo’, once teemed that continent and 
was brought by sheer recklessness and greed to 
near-extinction in the last century: in 1889 only 
635 animals remained. Luckily, strict protection 
has brought about a fair increase, and now some 
18-20,000 bison roam where millions once grazed. 
But the story of the closely-related European 
bison is not so encouraging, since its vast numbers 
were slaughtered long ago, so that in 1918 only 
sixty specimens remained in zoos and parks. Now 
this fine creature is no longer free and wild any 
more, for it owes its survival in minute numbers 
to park preservation. 

Not that these regrettable disappearances are 
confined to animals, of course. Birds were for- 
merly wiped out with senseless abandon, often 
for sheer lunatic fun, less commonly for food or 
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feathers. The tragic saga of the passenger pigeon 
has not deterred man from harrying many inno- 
cent bird species to the point of extinction, and 
beyond. The secretive pink-headed duck of the 
dense jungly foothills of the Himalayas has 
become extinct in recent years, and need never 
have, while the striking ivory-billed woodpecker 
of North America, a favourite of the naturalist 
Audubon, who nicknamed it ‘ Van Dyke’ because 
of its pleasant ebony, scarlet, and white plumage, 
became supposedly extinct some years ago. Then 
a few birds were re-discovered in Florida in 
1950, but although a special sanctuary was estab- 
lished to preserve them they too disappeared. The 
same fate has overtaken a Haitian parrot, once 
numerous. 

Even more important is the saving of the 
lovely whooping crane, a bird that for years has 
teetered delicately on the edge of final destruction. 
Its breeding-ground in Wood Buffalo Park, 
Canada, has recently been discovered and turned 
into a special reserve, and the United States Air 
Force has been persuaded from making the bird’s 
wintering ground in Texas a bombing range. Even 
so, the whole world population is barely above 
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two dozen, and only one or two pairs breed each 
year. Nevertheless, there is some public aware. 
ness of this creature’s position. 

Praiseworthy protection measures have also 
been taken in New Zealand to save the great 
purple gallinule, or takahe, for, after long being 
considered quite extinct, it was re-discovered in 
a remote valley in 1948. Less is being done for 
the survival of the big Steller’s albatross, of the 
islands south of Tokio, Japan, of which only a 
few pairs remain from many thousands a few 
decades ago. The official protection measures 
currently being offered a little red siskin in 
Venezuela and the wonderful scarlet ibis in 
Surinam may not sound very important in a 
troubled world, but in principle they are, since 
they represent an awareness of the fate of Nature’s 
disappearing species. 


Zoo into Museum 

Unfortunately, the general world picture is not 
encouraging, and the example of history, with its 
sorry line of lost legions of wild fauna, is not 
being taken. An often overlooked example is in 
the oceans of the world, where over three cen- 
turies of commercial exploitation of whales has 
provided one of man’s worst examples of this 
kind of thing. The Greenland right whale has 
been hunted out of the sea, as have others, and 
today only international control ensures that any 
of the largest oil-bearing whales remain to breed, 
and offers little real hope for their distant future. 
The sperm whale, once the mainstay of the 
industry, is fast becoming scarce, and so the 
neglect goes on. 

Carried to its logical conclusion—and over not 
many generations either—this toll could result in 
the commonest bird or beast becoming a rare 
curio, with the world’s zoos becoming museums 
filled with skeletons and stuffed effigies of natural 
glories that once were. There are small preserva- 
tion groups and societies in many countries doing 
valuable work, and some governments have been 
chivvied into action, often better late than never. 
But their efforts are continually hampered by 
lack of adequate funds and general indiffer- 
ence to the fate of our fellow-inhabitants of 
the earth. 

Nothing less than a world awareness of the 
appalling position will save us from witnessing 
many superb creatures vanish and from posterity’s 
reproach. 
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STILL AGAINST THE LAW 


by CLIFFORD MASON 


Humanists join with bishops to urge the Government 
to implement the Wolfenden proposals on homosexuality 


Secretary the recommenda- 

tions of the Wolfenden Com- 
mittee in regard to homosexu- 
ality are in advance of public 
opinion. This clear hint that 
nothing would be done has 
naturally disappointed those 
who felt that with influential 
backing from prominent 
Churchmen the case for reform 
of the present law ought not to 
be shelved. 

The first concerted move to 
simulate the Government to 
think again was a letter pub- 
lished in The Times on March 
7. Among the humanist signa- 
tories were Lord Russell, Sir 
Julian Huxley, Professor A. J. 
Ayer, Professor N. G. Annan, 
Mr A. J. P. Taylor, and Mrs 
Barbara Wootton. The Churches 
were represented by two 
bishops, Canon A. R. Vidler, 
Father Trevor Huddleston, the 
Rev Donald Soper, and the Rev 
Leslie D. Weatherhead. This 
formidable list of names shows 
that the concern felt at the 
Government’s timidity is shared 
by distinguished people of very 
different schools of thought. 


Pressure Group 


‘The present law’, they jointly 
stated, ‘is clearly no _ longer 
representative of either Christian 
or liberal opinion in this coun- 
try, and now that there are 
widespread doubts about both 
ils justice and its efficacy we 
believe that its continued en- 
forcement will do more harm 
than good to the health of the 
community as a whole.’ The 
case for reform has already 
been accepted by most of the 
responsible papers and journals, 
by two Archbishops, the Church 
Assembly, a Roman Catholic 
committee, a number of Non- 
conformist spokesmen, and 


[: the view of the Home 


many other organs of informed 
opinion. Since then a_provi- 
sional Executive Committee has 
come into existence to press for 
the implementation of the Wol- 
fenden recommendation _ that 
homosexual acts committed in 
private between consenting 
adults should no longer be a 
criminal offence. 

The members of this Com- 
mittee so far are Mr Kenneth 
Walker, Canon Collins, Mr 
Victor Gollancz, Miss Jacquetta 
Hawkes, Father Trevor Hud- 
dleston, Mr J. B. Priestley, Rev 
A. Hallidie Smith, Rev R. D. 
Reid, and Mr A. E. Dyson. 
Co-operation has been promised 
by the Church of England 
Moral Welfare Council and the 
Howard League. Meanwhile. 
the task remains of educating 
the public, which has been res- 
ponsible for official hesitation. 


Awaiting a Lead 


As might have been expected, 
several books have appeared 
since the publication of the 
Wolfenden Report which should 
help the uncommitted at least 
to make up their minds on this 
issue. Sir John Wolfenden has 
written a Preface to Live and 
Let Live, by Eustace Chesser 
(Heinemann, 8s 6d) in which he 
remarks somewhat philosophic- 
ally: ‘Both Press and public 
have received the Report with 
genuine concern to understand 
the problems with which it deals 
and to think these problems 
through . . . This concern is 
more important in the long run 
than any immediate agreement 
or disagreement with the Com- 
mittee’s own views and recom- 
mendations.” 

That is some consolation, no 
doubt, and many Members of 
Parliament will heave a sigh of 
relief when they reflect that 


progress has been made without 
any risk of unpopularity. But 
some of us must still feel that 
to abdicate responsibility is not 
the most admirable kind of 
political strategy. When distin- 
guished Christians and human- 
ists are so largely in agreement 
on a moral issue there is no 
need to have cold feet. This is 
an occasion on which public 
opinion should be led rather 
than tamely followed. 


A Medical View 


Dr Chesser has made an ex- 
tremely useful contribution to 
the task of clearing away popu- 
lar prejudices and presenting in 
simple language the technical 
facts which must be taken into 
account if we are to form a 
rational judgment. The Report 
itself makes heavy reading, but 
Dr Chesser’s book states its 
main findings lucidly against 
the wider background of history 
and medical psychology. He 
shows that homosexuality is not 
a disease of modern civilization, 
but has existed at all times in a 
great variety of cultures. In 
some primitive societies, as in 
ancient Greece also, the homo- 
sexual is not made to feel a 
misfit and consequently he is 
spared the neurotic symptoms 
which are so often associated 
with his condition when it is 
treated as a crime. 

Much of the emotional preju- 
dice against the homosexual 
that exists today is due to mis- 
taken ideas about his activities, 
and especially the danger of 
corrupting youth which is 
thought usually to be present. 
The evidence shows, however, 
that those guilty of offences 
against minors form a_ small 
minority. 

Dr Chesser takes the view 
that we should adopt the same 
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standard for homosexual as for 
heterosexual offences against 
minors. He explains the greater 
repugnance felt by so many 
people for the former type of 
offence on the psycho-analytical 
theory that all men have a 
repressed homosexual compo- 
nent in varying degree which 
manifests itself in violent hosti- 
lity. Whether or not this is true, 
some explanation is needed for 
the fact that stronger feelings 
are aroused in this controversy 
than on much more important 
social issues. 

On the moral 
Chesser writes: 


aspect Dr 


The dilemma of tolerating what 
we do not approve of can be 
resolved by a charitable attitude 
toward a state of affairs that we 
are nevertheless trying to remedy. 
It will be a long time before a 
generation can be raised with such 
a healthy outlook that sexual rela- 
tionships do not constitute a major 
problem, but at least that sets a 
goal. In the interim we must work 
for the removal of the savage 
penalties for sexual misconduct on 
the lines that the Wolfenden Com- 
mittee recommends. 


He takes the view that some 
homosexuals are the victims of 
heredity, although in_ the 
majority of cases the emotional 
disturbances of early childhood 
are responsible. 


Experts Differ 


The question of whether there 
is such a thing as congenital 
homosexuality is still hotly 
disputed. In a book which also 
contains a commentary on the 
Wolfenden Report (Homosexu- 
ality: Its Nature, Causation and 
Treatment, Staples, 15s), Dr 
Clifford Allen comes _ out 
strongly in favour of the en- 
vironmental view. He _ states 
that from his clinical experience 
covering over twenty-five years 
treating these cases, ‘All homo- 
sexuality is acquired, but some 
cases have commenced too early 
so that they are not curable. 
There is no more evidence that 
homosexuality than, say, prosti- 
tution, is inherited.’ 

In view of the conflict of 
opinion, Dr Allen is surprisingly 
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emphatic and he deals more 


brusquely with the famous 
investigations of Kallman than 
some specialists who are by no 
means convinced of their vali- 
dity. Kallman traced the his- 
tories of forty identical twins 
and compared them with forty- 
five binovular twins. The bino- 
vular twins showed 50 per cent 
homosexuality, but the identical 
twins showed 100 per cent. 

It is true enough that for a 
hypothesis to receive 100 per 
cent verification is astonishing, 
but Kallman is a_ recognized 
authority on human_ heredity 
and his research compels res- 
pect. It was incredibly difficult 
to trace many cases of homo- 
sexual identical twins. In all 
Magnus Hirschfeld’s vast expe- 
rience he came across only two 
histories of homosexual iden- 
tical twins. 


Missing Link 

Clearly, if it can be shown 
that a large number of identical 
twins share the same sexual 
propensity the argument in fav- 
our of a congenital factor is 
strong. The failure to discover 
a physical causal agency does 
not dispose of the matter. The 
hopes placed some years ago on 
finding the glandular imbalance 
have been disappointed, but 
some other constitutional factor 
may yet come to light. We do 
not know the exact link between 
smoking and cancer, but it 
seems certain that there is some 
connection. 

Dr Allen gave evidence before 
the Wolfenden Committee and 
he challenges their contention 
that medical witnesses could 
not provide evidence that a 
complete reorientation from 
homosexuality occurred. He 
says that the Committee did not 
ask him if he had ever seen a 
complete reversal of sexual im- 
pulse. He reaches the following 
general conclusion: 


As has been pointed out else- 
where, homosexuals have been 
castrated, burned and buried alive, 
tortured, and, even in our civi- 
lized era, imprisoned for life. It 
is surely the duty of those of us 
who are normal to try to help 


them attain the happiness which 
only normal people can knoy, 
Those we cannot cure, as long as 
they do no harm to society, should 
be left in peace. This cannot ‘open 
the flood-gates’ to behaviour 
which offers no interest to normal 
people and lead, as so many seem 
to think, to wholesale immorality, 
It is well to remember that those 
who fulminate too loudly against 
their weaker brethren are some. 
times hiding their inner 
weakness. Only those who cons- 
ciously or unconsciously. feel a 
sense of guilt protest too much, 


Unsolved Problems 


A more technical presenta- 
tion of the problem is contained 
in a composite work, edited by 
Charles Berg and A. M. Krich 
(Homosexuality, Allen & Un- 
win, 30s), which includes a 
number of articles mostly taken 
from medical periodicals. Some 
of these contributions are recent, 
but others date from the early 
days of psycho-analysis and 
include essays by Hirschfeld, 
Ferenczi, Freud, and Jung. This 
is not suitable as a _ popular 
introduction to the — subject 
although a good deal of it con- 
sists of autobiographies, diaries, 
letters, and intimate observa- 
tions in which the homosexuals, 
both male and female, speak for 
themselves. 

The great value of this book 
is that it frankly reveals the 
difference of opinion that exists 
among psychiatrists. Some con- 
tributors have no doubt that 
homosexuality can be inherited 
and that there is a distinctive 
physical type. Others treat it as 
a curable neurosis, and_ still 
others as a secondary symptom 
of a personality disease. 

These divergences need to be 
remembered lest we compla- 
cently think that the problem 
can be easily solved by calling 
in the psychiatrist. On the other 
hand, it is one of the curious 
features of psychiatry that 
those who hold quite opposed 
theories often get equally good 
results. 

One lesson to be drawn is that 
we do not know enough to 
dogmatize—and unfortunately it 
is a lesson that some psychia- 
trists have yet to Jearn. 
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SAINTS AND SINNERS 


by W. E. SWINTON 


Neither ridicule nor persecution could halt the 


astonishing progress of 


Brigham Young and _ the 

Mormons’, The Kingdom of 
the Saints, by Ray B. West 
(Cape, 30s) is not, be it noted, 
the story of Joseph Smith, who 
founded this strange sect in 
1830. The reason for this is that 
Young was the effective bridge 
between ancient and modern, 
not only in Mormonism, but in 
the United States. 

It is a little difficult to see the 
average English reader without 
interest in America pursuing this 
study with the attention it 
should receive, for the rise of 
the Mormons has many lessons, 
even for this modern world, and 
the book throws many side- 
lights, some very unhappy, on 
American history. The story 
does, however, need to be told 
here, if only to counteract the 
glib accusations that pass as 
knowledge of the sect. 

To one who knows the Mor- 
mons and the State they have 
created the book is fascinating, 
and I confess to having read it 
with interest and sympathy. I 
remember having travelled far 
in the mid-Western States by car 
and being appalled at the haz- 
ards of the country in many 
places. Eventually I came to 
rest for a few days in a town 
in Nebraska and while eating 
my meals in the coffee shop I 
Was greatly attracted by a series 
of mural paintings. There was 
the march of men and women, 
of horses and mules, with carts 
and even handcarts over that 
Weary waste of highland and 
prairie. I became so interested 
that I made a little study of 
these trails, and only a few 
months ago I stood again in 
Nebraska by the rutted rem- 
nants of a pathway that was 
once the trail of the pioneers. 

There are several trails in the 
West, hammered in the hard 


‘The Story of 


the Latter Day Saints 


ground by restless though weary 
feet. The Golden West drew 
men and women for many dif- 
ferent reasons, but the Mormons 
were hounded and sought refuge 
in a new country, a Zion that 
would be built by hands. 

The usual story is, of course, 
that the sect was founded for 
polygamy and thus offended the 
sexual and social senses of their 
betters. The argument would be 
sounder if those same _ betters 
turned their attention to evil in 
the dark rather than so-called 
evil in the light. It is a strange 
conscience that approves the 
murder of a polygamist but sees 
no great demerit in keeping 
mistresses and allowing prosti- 
tution. There is little historical 
evidence for the belief that the 
women were coerced and since 
Mormon women had the vote 
before any other American or 
British women they were pre- 
sumably not unenlightened. 


The Golden Plates 


Joseph Smith dreamed dreams 
but interpreted them as visions. 
He is not the only man who has 
done that. As a young man in 
eastern America he saw an 
angel who insisted that he find 
some golden plates on which the 
book of Mormon was impressed. 
The angel returned to make sure 
that Joseph knew the facts: 
Joseph went out, found the 
golden plates, but was not 
allowed to remove them—the 
time was not yet ripe, the angel 
said. 

After four years the removal 
of the plates was allowed and 
Joseph, a farmer’s son, twenty- 
two years old, began the trans- 
lations of the plates. They were 
written in ‘reformed Egyptian’, 
whatever that may be, and 
translated by the aid of two 
instruments, Urim and Thum- 
mim, which have never been 


Brigham Young, when he was 


old 


clearly defined. Smith was 
helped by an educated man in 
this work. 

The translation revealed the 
history of America from 600 Bc 
to AD 421, a period when the land 
was occupied by Hebrews, led 
westwards from the Near East, 
and tells of much that befell 
them on the way. Mormon was 
the last survivor of one of these 
sects and Moroni was both a 
literary prophet and the angel 
that appeared to Joseph Smith. 
The golden plates were found 
in the State of New York and 
the book was eventually printed 
in 1830 by a country printer, who 
was presumably unimpressed for 
he refused to hand over the 
copies until he had been paid. 

The story sounds ridiculous. 
Yet its ridiculousness is a 
measure of our unbelief in the 
whole Biblical story. Why 
should it be comical for untu- 
tored Joseph in the State of New 
York to have visions, while so- 
called intellectuals bow down 
to the visionary stories of 
equally untutored Josephs in the 
hovels of the Near East? Or 
did God speak only to Hebrews 
and in times Bc? 

In England it is common to 
find Bibles ‘presented by the 
Gideons’ in hotel bedrooms. 
The hotels and motels in Utah 
have the Book of Mormon. I 
have seen it many a time and 
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about seventy years 


FRE 


have read many a passage in it. 
It reads much like the prophetic 
stuff in the Old Testament and 
like it is full of outmoded and 
contradictory advice. Indeed, 
the Book of Mormon may be 
less dated, for it was said, in a 
contemporary review, that ‘it 
contained every error and 
almost every truth discussed in 
New York in the last ten years’ 
—surely a broad enough foun- 
dation for any religion. 


Murder in Prison 


On that basis the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints was founded and led, and 
attracted converts and_ used 
them to build earthly settlements 
as well as hopes in heaven. 
Indeed, the Saints built well, 
their leaders organized magnifi- 
cently, and the communities 
prospered. But prosperity and 
hard work are virtues that arouse 
envy and ill feeling. Their 
neighbours often became their 


Lion House, Brigham Young's third Salt Lake City residence, 


cnemies and sometimes their 
persecutors and murderers. 

The Mormons were driven 
from New York to Ohio; from 
there to Illinois, and on to 
Missouri. They built and aban- 
doned their buildings, only to 
start afresh in a new Zion. If 
the Mormons were often sharp 
businessmen and doubtful neigh- 
bours, there is little merit in the 
way they were treated by their 
rivals, and especially by the 
authorities. Smith was_ perse- 
cuted and eventually murdered 
in the supposed security of a 
gaol. That was in 1845, when 
the crown devolved upon Brig- 
ham Young. 

Young must have been a 
remarkable man. He taught and 
preached, judged and guided, 
and led the Saints out of the 
East over ‘the frontier’ and 
through forbidding mountains 
to the salt-lake plains of the 
Utes. One understand 


Brigham Young’s feelings as he 


gazed on the promised land. 
The march had halted, the first 
settlements were planned, and 
building had begun, so he re- 
traced his steps to the rim of 
the valley. ‘Below him his 
settlement was no more than a 
dot upon vast stretches of un- 
inhabited desert reaching east 
and west. The gentile settle- 
ments were more than a thou- 
sand miles behind him; west- 
ward were seven hundred weary 
miles to California. Certainly 
here the saints would be safe 
from any enemy, for there were 
only wild beasts and Indians; 
and what were these to the Mor- 
mons, compared’ with the 
dangers of civilization?’ 

Here was to rise Salt Lake 
City, large, well laid out, and 
triumphant over wildest 
powers of Nature. But first 
there was negotiation with the 
Indians, then danger from the 
passing hordes of whites, bound 
for the fabulous riches of the 


with the Utah State Capitol in the back- 


ground. Each gable marks an apartment occupied by one of Brigham's wives. At one time the White 
House, the Beehive House, and the Lion House, were simultaneously occupied by the Young family 
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Californian gold rush. Brigham ° 


Young and his Mormons traded 
with them ali. Many who came 
to mock remained to pray. Then 
there were sieges and invasions 
by United States soldiers ; there 
were massacres and many fear- 
ful times. Foremost were the 
fierce winters and the late or 
early falls of snow that des- 
troyed crops and filled the 
passage-ways of the great basin. 
Today Mormonism flourishes 
throughout Utah, where more 
than a million people belong to 
the Church. It may be that they 
believe more easily than some 
others of the more traditional 
sects, but they have made a 
State, coherent and advanced, 
and their missionary activity has 
recruited the kind of men and 
women they want, including 
many from the English Mid- 
lands, from Scotland and from 
Scandinavia. If Moroni stands 
in his golden sheen on top of 
their temple and the seagull is 
an ever-present emblem of a 
miracle in their history, few 
bother to cavil at simple faiths 
that have produced so homo- 
geneous and hard-working a 
people. Mormons endure much 
for their beliefs, too. Since 1890 
polygamy has not been prac- 
tied, but Mormons do _ not 
smoke, or drink alcohol, tea, or 
coffee, and that itself is a 
miracle in the United States of 
today. 


Marriage in Heaven 


They believe in marriage in 
this world continuing into the 
next. They believe in the devel- 
opment of the dead, and thus 
baptism of the dead is logical. 
Mainly, however, they are a 
social as well as a_ religious 
community, and expulsion from 
the Church can mean exclusion 
from many social activities and 
indeed virtual banishment. 

For over a hundred years, 
with the leadership of many 
prophets, however true or false, 
the community has continued 
and prospered. Its decease has 
often been declared by its ene- 
mies to be imminent ; always it 
has survived. One does not need 
to be a sympathizer with the 
Prophets or their utterances to 


recognize in this a phenomenon 
of historical interest and a social 
experiment from which even 
Western Europe might gain 
something. At any rate, anyone 
who feels attracted to the story 
can do no better than consult 
this well-written account which 


views the evidence and the his- 
tory in a much more open 
manner than most of its prede- 
cessors. There is also, of course, 
the psychological interest in 
what men and women will be- 
lieve, but one does not have to 
go to Utah for evidence of that. 


THE LANGUAGE OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


by ANTONY FLEW 


since —Thomas Hobbes first 

formed his imaginative vision 
of a new science by which all 
human behaviour might be ex- 
plained in terms of mechanical 
principles. Successive successes 
in other fields have steadily 
strengthened this hope that some 
day psychology too would find 
its Galileo. Indeed the main 
inspiration behind theorizing in 
psychology has been this success 
of other sciences such as 
mechanics, chemistry and bio- 
logy. 

The master idea has been that 
there could be an all-inclusive 
theory of human behaviour ; if 
only psychologists would and 
could adopt the postulates and 
methods of other sciences. So 
‘the hankering of psychologists 
after a comprehensive theory 
leads to their surrounding what 
is in fact a spectacle of industry 
and achievement . . . by a haze 
of aspiration which resembles 
nothing so much as waiting for 
a theoretical Godot’. 

The quotation comes from the 
second page of A. C. MacIntyre’s 
The Unconscious (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 11s 6d). This is one 
of a new series of monographs 
published under the general 
title ‘Studies in Philosophical 
Psychology’. This title may mis- 
lead. It may suggest an attempt 
to learn about human psycho- 
logy a priori, without any study 
of the factors revealed by actual 
experiment and experience. Cer- 
tainly there have in the past 


|: is now fully three centuries 


been just such attempts at an 
armchair psychology. But the 
sort of philosopher who is con- 
tributing to this series has no 
illusions of the possibility of 
finding out facts about human 
nature without the labours of 
observation and experiment. 

The same title may suggest, in 
the opposite direction, that this 
series can contain nothing of 
importance to the progress of 
psychology itself. If philosophers 
confine themselves to the analy- 
sis of concepts, it might seem 
that their work must be irrele- 
vant to the solid concerns of 
practising scientists. But this 
suggestion does too little justice 
to the present lamentable state 
of psychological theory. 

Dr R. S. Peters, in his The 
Concept of Motivation (14s), an- 
other book in this same series, 
writes to the point: ‘The aim 
of this monograph has been to 
contribute to the development 
of theories of motivation by 
subjecting some leading exam- 
ples of contemporary theories to 
conceptual analysis. For it is 
my conviction that conceptual 
confusion is one of the main 
causes of the present unsatisfac- 
tory state of motivational psy- 
chology.’ 

MacIntyre concentrates on the 
fundamental ideas of psycho- 
logy’s one man of genius. He 
argues convincingly and in some 
detail that ‘neuro-physiological 
explanation provided a model 
which had a formative influence 
on Freud’s shaping of the con- 
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cept of unconscious mental acti- 
vity’. In 1895, while he was still 
working at physiology, Freud 
wrote a ‘Project for a Scientific 
Psychology’. In this he devel- 
oped Hobbes’ ancient hypothesis 
that psychical states are reflec- 
tions of material elements sub- 
ject to the ordinary laws of 
motion. 

Freud used as his basic ele- 
ment the nerve cell, or as it had 
recently been christened, the 
neurone. Almost immediately 
afterwards he turned completely 
away from physiological investi- 
gations. He never allowed the 
‘Project’ to be published. Never- 
theless when he came to develop 
his new psychoanalytic theories 
he ‘preserved the view of the 
mind as a piece of machinery 
and merely wrote up in psycho- 
logical terms what had originally 
been intended as a neurological 
theory .. . Freud’s picture of the 
mind as a series of places where 
various entities move about is, 
to borrow and distort an expres- 
sion of Hobbes’, the ghost of the 
central nervous system sitting 
crowned upon the grave thereof’. 


Freud’s Mistake 


All this might have been no 
more than yet one further curi- 
osity in the history of thought, 
had it not helped to mislead 
Freud radically to misconstrue 
what he was doing in his psycho- 
analytic period. 

In that period typically he so 
extends the use of such terms as 
‘wish’, ‘plan’, and the like, that 
it becomes possible to speak of 
a person having an unconscious 
wish or planning unconsciously ; 
where previously we should have 
had to say that he was not wish- 
ing or planning at all. This 
revelatory move enabled Freud 
to interpret in such ‘mental’ 
terms various phenomena— 
dreams, slips, and _ neurotic 
symptoms — which previously 
had been taken to lie outside the 
realm of such concepts as 
‘action’, ‘motive’, and ‘desire’: 
‘Seeing that something hidden is 
said in the dream is like seeing 
the hidden shape in a rebus or 
puzzle-picture.’ 

Sometimes Freud saw that this 
was what he was doing. But 
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usually he mistook it that he was 
explaining the causes of the 
dream in a way strictly analo- 
gous to that in which geneticists 
explain the phenomena of here- 
dity in terms of the postulated 


characteristics of the unseen 
genes. For usually he took it 
that the dream, the slip, the 
neurotic symptom, was the effect 
of a newly recognized, elusive, 
and intensely mysterious cause, 
a fresh hypothetical scientific 
entity, ‘the Unconscious’, But 
really there is all the world of 
difference: between giving fresh 
descriptive work to words like 
‘action’, ’wish’, ‘motive’ and 
‘desire’, and postulating a new 
causal entity, the referent of the 
new noun ‘the Unconscious’, in 
terms of which the occurrence 
of the phenomena so described, 
and others, may be explained. 


Back to the Brain 


‘My thesis . . . is that in so far 
as Freud uses the concept of the 
unconscious as an explanatory 
concept, he fails, if not to justify 
it, at least to make clear its justi- 
fication. He gives us causal 
explanations, certainly; but 
these [e.g. those of present con- 
ditions in terms of childhood 
traumata—aF] can and appar- 
ently must stand on their own 
feet without reference to it. He 
has a_ legitimate concept of 
unconscious mental activity, cer- 
tainly ; but this he uses to des- 
cribe behaviour, not to explain it.’ 

Why, MacIntyre might have 
asked, do we have to postulate 
another esoteric Cartesian “ghost- 
in-the-machine’ labelled ‘the 
Unconscious’ as a cause, when 
we have already available 
and operational something grati- 
fyingly tangible and unhypo- 
thetical—the central nervous 
system in all its inordinate and 
unexplored complexities. If we 
are to move from motives to 
causes and from the conscious to 
the unconscious, why not go 
back to the brain? 

Peters too, like MacIntyre, 
starts with Freud. But Peters 
then ranges out among the aus- 
tere theoretical constructions 
elaborated by the experimental 
students of rat behaviour. His 
main thesis can be outlined in a 


few phrases, and it is one which 
will surprise those who know 
only his earlier contributions to 
discussions in the philosophers’ 
trade journals. It is that ‘ordi- 
nary language enshrines all sorts 
of distinctions the fine shades of 
which often elude the clumsiness 
of a highly general theory’, 


Drives and Goals 


‘The point of looking closely 
at ordinary usage, if one is a 
psychologist, is that it often pro- 
vides a clue to distinctions which 
it is theoretically important to 
take account of.’ Only when the 
point and nature of these dis- 
tinctions is appreciated will psy- 
chologists recognize ‘that differ- 
ent theories should be developed 
to answer different sorts of 
questions rather than all-inclu- 
sive theories to answer all of 
them.’ And again: ‘We know 
so much about human beings, 
and our knowledge is incorpor- 
ated implicitly in our language. 
Making it explicit could be a 
more fruitful preliminary to 
developing a theory than gaping 
at rats or grey geese.’ 

The sort of argument and 
instance deployed to support this 
sharp but plausible thesis can- 
not be convincingly summarized. 
But one example may be sugges- 
tive. Peters quotes the American 
psychologist Newcomb as say- 
ing that an organism is moti- 
vated, ‘when—and only when— 
it is characterized by a state of 
drive and by a direction of be- 
haviour towards some _ goal 
which is selected . . .. But 
whereas the second part of this 
definition is a possible, albeit 
rather stilted, way of saying that 
a man with a motive wants 
something, the first part is more 
questionable. 

Have we any way of identify- 
ing these putative states of drive, 
which are offered as part of a 
causal account of motivated 
behaviour, other than our ways 
of identifying the motive? We 
find that Newcomb himself 's 
ready engagingly to confess: ‘We 
do not have the means. for ex- 
ample, of distinguishing between 
the drive states of a given indi- 
vidual when he is motivated to 
win at poker and when he 
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motivated to win at tennis. The 
goals can easily be distinguished, 
but the drives cannot.’ But until 
and unless sense is given to the 
idea of the independent identifi- 
cation of drive states this new 
concept is going to be useless, or 
worse than useless, for the ex- 
planation of anything. It is 
going to be a matter of telling 
us what we all know, or what we 
all know to be false, in language 
we can none of us understand. 


Making Man Rational 


Both monographs are excel- 
lent. But both would have been 
even better for a little more care 
in giving and using references. 
Thus MacIntyre mentions at- 
tempts to check experimentally 
some of Freud’s claims: ‘work 
such as that recounted by Sears 
and Mowrer’. But no title or 
reference is given to enable the 
reader to pursue this vital sub- 
ject. Again Peters avoids, it 
might almost seem studiously, 
referring explicitly to much of 
the earlier philosophical discus- 
sion. But he does claim: ‘It is 
often asserted, even, that Freud 
showed that men are more 
rational than was previously 
assumed .. .’ He gives no refer- 
ence, sO we cannot be sure that 
this is intended as an allusion to 
the discussions in the philo- 
sophers’ trade journals. But if it 
is, it does no justice to: those 
who were claiming there: not 
that Freud showed that men are 
more rational than we might 
have thought; but that psycho- 
analytic therapy is designed to 
make them become more cap- 
able of rationality than they 
were before. 

Freud expressed his aims in 
the famous dark saying: ‘Where 
id was, there shall ego be.’ And 
to do this, as one of the earlier 
discussants glossed, ‘is to extend 
the . . . possible area of ration- 
ality . . . to replace compulsive 
and uncontrollable behaviour by 
voluntary and deliberate con- 
duct .. . It is these features of 
the theory and the therapy 
Which make psychoanalysis in- 
herently a peculiarly rational 
enterprise, an educative force of 
liberation and enlightenment’. 


ON THE AIR 


PERFECT DETERRENT 


by A. D. COHEN 


E have now had two 
‘Panorama’ programmes 
on the H-bomb. The 


first of these led off with film 
shots of interviews with students, 
dockside workers, and others in 
the London area voicing the 
uneasiness and concern felt by 
men and women of all classes. 

The star turn of the evening, 
however, was the Rt Hon R. A. 
Butler, Deputy-Premier, being 
‘grilled’ by an anti-bomb team 
of five, with Mr Aidan Crawley 
in the chair. Mr Butler opened 
the ball with a defence of the 
bomb on familiar lines—the 
H-bomb had proved its value 
as a deterrent up to now; we 
were collectively responsible 
with other Western nations, 
including America, and it was 
right Britain should ‘do its bit’; 
the possession of the bomb gave 
Britain greater influence abroad 
as well as security at home. 

Answering Mr Michael Foot, 
Mr Butler said he did not wish 
to question Russia’s motives in 
suspending her tests at this par- 
ticular moment, but that the 
British plan coupled suspension 
with proper inspection and con- 
trol as well as a limitation of 
conventional weapons ; the three 
things were to be treated ‘as a 
whole’. 

Commander Stephen King- 
Hall, speaking from the military 
point of view, thought the use 
of tactical atomic weapons was 
bound to ‘see-saw’ up to the 
H-bomb so long as we possess 
one. Moreover, the White 
Paper did not make clear 
enough the precise circumstances 
in which it would be used. To 
which Mr Butler replied that 
both the Russians and we knew 
what was meant. 

It soon became evident that 
the differences between Mr 
Butler and the team went too 
deep to admit of compromise. 


While Mr Butler would defend 
‘the liberty of a free people’ 
(his words) with any and every 
weapon, without counting the 
cost, Commander King-Hall and 
Dr Alex Comfort were prepared 
to risk a possible Russian occu- 
pation if the only alternative— 
and the prospects of general 
disarmament do not look too - 
bright—is to be nuclear war 
with its incalculable conse- 
quences for all mankind, not 
forgetting the genetic conse- 
quences. (The second ‘Panor- 
ama’ dealt more _ specifically 
with the genetic aspect.) 

Canon Collins asked Mr But- 
ler if ‘as a Christian’ he would 
be willing to press the button 
should the need arise. Mr Butler 
referred him to Article 27 of his 
Church, permitting the bearing 
of arms. The Friends, he 
rightly pointed out, are the only 
consistent Christians that 
respect. Which shows the error 
of resting our case against the 
bomb on Christian grounds 
alone. The majority of the 
world’s peoples are not Christ- 
ian, and a full scale nuclear war 
would involve all in a common 
doom. The bomb _ becomes 
everybody’s business. It has 
altered the whole situation quali- 
tatively, and those of us who 
oppose it are not of necessity 
pacifists in the old sense. We 
wish to save man from destroy- 
ing himself. 

Miss Doris Lessing, the fifth 
member of the team, made the 
point (‘a useful one’ Mr Butler 
agreed) that war may be started 
accidentally by some ‘trigger- 
happy’ or ‘off balance’ general. 
Even more to be feared, I sug- 
gest, is the ruthlessness of the 
military mind in its pursuit of 
the perfect deterrent. I was 
reminded of this some days later 
when I read of two high-rank- 
ing American generals both inti- 
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mately connected with Atomic 
Research. ‘If America had a 
missile station on the moon’, 
declared one, ‘it would be a 
splendid deterrent.’ The other 
demurred, but only because ‘any 
power with bases on_ other 
planets would have the same 
advantage over moon forces as 
these have over enemies on 


earth’. Exactly. That is the un- 
avoidable logic of the deterrent. 
And the further we proceed 
along this road the greater the 
havoc that might result from a 


single mistake. Miss Lessing’s 
‘off balance’ general, by pressing 
a button could wipe out whole 
populations (if not the human 
race) in a matter of minutes. 


Mr Butler said he regretted the 
possibility, but, as Miss Lessing 
observed, regret would be too 
late then. To Lord Russell we 
owe the timely warning that if 
the H-bomb is not the ultimate 
weapon we cannot be far from 
it now. There is only one perfect 
deterrent, and that is the will to 
peace. 


THE NEED FOR DIVORCE REFORM 


by C. G. L. DU CANN 


A barrister reviews an important new book on divorce 


advocate of divorce-law 

reform as Mr Robert S. W. 
Pollard might be confidently 
expected to produce a notable 
book on the subject. In his 
latest work, The Problem of 
Divorce (Watts, 12s 6d), most 
certainly he has done so. The 
book is readable by ordinary 
folk, yet comprehensive, accu- 
rate, authoritative, and up to 
date. In Wordsworthian phrase, 
‘England hath need of—’ just 
such a book; and one hopes it 
may attain the wide circulation 
it richly deserves. 

Of course there is no real 
problem in divorce as an insti- 
tution any more than there is 
in marriage as an_ institution. 
The problem is purely an arti- 
ficial one created by the denial 
of divorce - freedom, itself 
created by largely judge-made 
law based upon a_ hangover 
from the old _ ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. In England, div- 
orce by secular courts is only 
about one hundred years old. 

That Tudor lawyer renowned 
for common sense, old John 
Selden, argued strongly that 
marriage, ‘a desperate thing’, 
was ‘nothing but a civil con- 
tract’, and said very truly: ‘Of 
all actions of a man’s life his 
marriage does least concern 
other people, yet “tis the most 
meddled with by other people’. 
It is amusing to note that Selden 
married money. 

From an opposite point of 


S: fearless and persistent an 


view, John Milton, who thought 
‘the genial marriage-bed’ was 
God-given, argued, with a 
wealth of theological scholar- 
ship that would terrify a modern 
Anglican bishop, in four pamph- 
lets for Christian recognition of 
‘the godly doctrine and discip- 
line of divorce’ as the true 
unquestionable doctrine of Jesus 
Christ and as plain Christian 
charity. No Roman or Angli- 
can assailant of divorce has ever 
been able to confute Milton 
since his death; none dared to 
try when that most feared of 
controversialists in Europe lived. 
They have succeeded only in 
ignoring him, satisfied that, 
except for some striking epi- 
grams, Milton’s polemics are no 
longer read. 


No Apology Needed 


In his time Milton’s divorce- 
writings made a_ tremendous 
sensation. There even grew up 
a sect of ‘Miltonists or Divor- 
cers’. But the great importance 
of Milton—which Mr Pollard 
fails to notice in his otherwise 
valuable historical chapter—is 
not merely historical. His im- 
portance today is, first, he 
taught divorce not as an evil to 
be deplored but as a positive, 
good and wholesome remedy. 
Secondly, he showed convin- 
cingly that far from being in- 
compatible with Christian belief 
divorce was in harmony both 
with the Old and New Testa- 
ments, even God-given, and 


requiring to be ‘restored from 
the bondage of Canon Law and 
other mistakes’. 

Those who nowadays uphold 
the necessity of divorce in ap- 
propriate cases usually do so 
with an apologetic air as the 
lesser of two evils. Our need is 
to recapture the Miltonic accep- 
tance of divorce as a beneficent 
and necessary complement to 
marriage. In my view we should 
not be half-hearted apologists 
but whole-hearted supporters of 
the right to divorce. 

Scandinavian law boldly pro- 
claims: ‘Divorce is a remedy 
for marital misfortune, not a 
crime. Just as marriage is 
founded on the rock of free 
consent, so should divorce be. 
Unfortunately, in England, to 
obtain a divorce it is necessary 
for one spouse to bring against 
the other partner a disgusting— 
and often lying—accusation of 
some obnoxious unilateral (if 
possible) marital offence such as 
adultery, cruelty, desertion, or 
the like. By a monstrous para- 
dox, collusion and connivance 
which should be divorce-aids are 
made divorce-bars, yet everyone 
knows that behind the scenes 
collusion is rampant. No coun- 
try but England keeps an official 
Paul Pry like the Queen’s Proc- 
tor as a further bogey in the 
background. 

It is all very well for Roman 
and Anglo-Catholics to pro- 


claim: ‘Those whom God hath 
joined together let no man put 
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asunder.” But what of those 
whom their Devil hath joined 
together in unholy bedlock? 
That Catholics should treat their 
own unions as Deity made and 
indissoluble till death is a matter 
for themselves, but when they 
demand that marriages of non- 
Catholics should be kept in being 
in deference to religious doctrine 
their presumption is intolerable. 
Basing themselves on what 
Gibbon called ‘the ambiguous 
word of Christ’, Catholics per- 
sist in bedevilling non-Catholic 
divorce by every means in their 
power. But it is ludicrous to 
note how the Anglican Church 
has wobbled in its divorce- 
attitude down the generations, 
as Mr Pollard shows. Arch- 
bishop Cranmer was in favour 
of divorce, and but for the 
sudden death of the boy-king 
Edward VI the Church of Eng- 
land would have accepted it. 
Today, as usual on doctrinal 
points, that Church speaks with 
discordant and _ contradictory 
voices. The Modern Church- 
men’s Union approves of div- 
orce, but the more powerful 
Anglo-Catholic section is against 
it. 
Vested Interests 


It is not only the clerical 
pressure-groups of Rome and 
Canterbury that hold up reform. 
The vested interests of divorce 
judges and divorce lawyers 
operate in the same direction, 
naturally enough; for even 
lawyers must live and make a 
living easily if they can, which 
they certainly do in the divorce 
courts. 

An intelligent child of twelve 
could administer the  stereo- 
typed, short, and simple cate- 
chism put by counsel to the 
petitioner in an ‘undefended’ 
case where neither judge nor 
barrister is really necessary. 
Indeed, the late Lord Chief 
Justice of England, Lord Hew- 
art, once impatiently said from 
the divorce bench: ‘Is there any 
reason why this sort of divorce 
should not be obtained from the 
post-office?’ That was very in- 
discreet of Hewart; but he 
expressed the reality behind the 
hypocrisy. Truth will out some- 


times from the most unexpected 
places. 

Even in these stagnant days 
of ours the need for divorce 
was so clamant and so much 
needed by the _ intolerably 
afflicted that the alliance of 
God’s own (the Churches) with 
the ‘Devil’s Own’ (as King 
George III called the lawyers, a 
name proudly kept up by our 
Inns of Court Regiment) could 
not avail to stop reform. There 
was also that petticoat influence 
to which politicians are pecu- 
liarly sensitive. 

Women are strong believers 
in the security of the fortress of 
matrimony; the romance of 
marriage and motherhood is 
still to them a matter of first 
importance in life. ‘’Tis 
woman’s whole existence’, as 
Byron said. That is why the 
dead weight of the half-million 
members of ‘The Mothers’ 
Union’ swung into action 
against Sir Alan Herbert’s re- 
forming Bill; they were thought 
to be typical of their sex, and 
the vision of the womanhood of 
England ‘marching as to war’ 
into the  polling-booths was 
terrifying indeed. 

To Sir Alan Herbert and to 
Lord Gorell the movement for 
divorce reform in England owes 
more than to any others, as Mr 
Pollard plainly shows. He also 
writes of ‘a Mr de la Bere’ 
who moved Herbert’s 1937 Act 
in the House and whose name, 
indeed, ‘should be remembered 
with gratitude’. This former 
MP is, of course, now Sir 
Rupert de la Bere, late Lord 
Mayor of London, and still, one 
is glad to say, a very effective 
and much-admired personality 
in City circles. 

‘The divorce laws of this 
country are wicked and cruel’ 
testified that forthright Judge 
Rigby Swift. He administered 
those laws for many years and 
knew what he was _ talking 
about; as indeed he always did. 
Since the Herbert Act they are 
less wicked and cruel. But the 
stigma is still merited. Church 
doctrine does, however, set a 
limit to the wickedness and 
cruelty, the termination of 
death; for Christianity, in its 


mercy and loving-kindness, 
teaches us that ‘In Heaven there 
is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage’. We are not told by 
theologians whether there is 
marriage in hell, but both ob- 
servers and victims know that 
there can be hell in marriage— 
as well as ‘that peculiar comfort 
in the genial marriage-bed’ 
which Milton no doubt found 
with the second and third Mrs 
Miltons. 

Those who believe in the 
sanctity and sacramental nature 
of the mystical marriage bond, 
even when contracted by luna- 
tics, drunkards, sexual perverts, 
or venereal victims, will fight to 
keep chained together those - 
whom folly, inexperience, lust, 
misadventure, or victimization 
have coupled. They will main- 
tain, in the teeth of all the evi- 
dence, that such are God-joined 
and ought to continue to suffer. 
But non-Christians and many 
Christians ask: ‘Is this worship, 
or blasphemy, of the God of 
Love and Mercy these rigorists 
profess to honour, and of the 
compassionate Saviour they 
claim to follow?’ 

It is astonishing what non- 
sense is talked upon the related 
subject of marriage and divorce. 
Churchmen are always talking 
of marriage as ‘lifelong’, and 
even Mr Pollard does not escape 
the infection when he says, for 
example, that marriage, particu- 
larly in England, ‘has generally 
been accepted as a lifelong 
monogamous union’. Some of 
us have noticed that boy babies 
in perambulators and senile 
gentlemen in bath-chairs seem 
to need nurses rather than wives, 
and that no marriage can be 
correctly described as ‘lifelong’. 
Again how misleading it is to 
treat the divorce-rate as an 
index of the total rate at which 
marriages break down. No one 
can know that rate, for many 
marriages which fail are not 
recorded in judicial statistics. 
Estranged couples are often, in 
effect, self-divorced. 

The Herbert Act, the Second 
World War, and the extension 
of ‘legal aid’ together produced 
a divorce boom from 1946 to 
1952 which was loudly lamented. 
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Good as it was, the Herbert Act 
was not really revolutionary for 
it did little more than to put the 
English law regarding desertion 
on the basis established in Scot- 
land as long ago as 1573, and as 
regards cruelty on the basis pro- 
posed by the commissioners of 
1552. England has been a lag- 
gard in divorce reform. 

Since all human _lunacies 
slowly yield to the dissolving 
fingers of Time, ultimately, no 
doubt, common sense, decency, 
and sanity will prevail in div- 
orce. But the interesting ques- 
tion is: ‘What are the present 
possibilities of divorce reform?’ 

In my judgment these are 
none too good. Some relatively 
minor miscellaneous reforms 
such as Mr Pollard lists relating 
to legitimation, jurisdiction, ap- 
peals, maintenance, and_ child 
custody may come about. But 
the main essential reform, which 
is the substitution of divorce by 
consent for the present grievous 
antagonistic suits and the end- 
ing of the pernicious require- 
ment of a marital offence alle- 
gation, will be hotly contested. 


Growth of Tolerance 


Not lightly will Catholicism 
give up its dominion over the 
three fundamentals of human 
life—birth, marriage, and death. 
Bench and Bar will hold tena- 
ciously to the = status quo. 
Women whose equality with 
men owes more to the contra- 
ceptive than to legislation will 
not readily forsake marriage 
while it remains a means of 
subsistence and security. 

But slowly a new sexual ethic 
is forming, tolerance is growing, 
and the Church’s_ unchristian 
Christianity is gathering a har- 
vest of popular disgust and dis- 
trust. Divorce is popular and 
not looked at askance as in 
Victorian days. We have had a 
divorced Prime Minister (filling 
Anglican bishoprics without 
protest), divorced judges, and a 
divorced member of the Royal 
Family. Yet England has sur- 
vived these calamities and is 
becoming more or less recon- 
ciled to divorce as necessary for 
the amelioration of human suf- 
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fering and even to its being of writing: ‘Divorce is always 
carried through in decency and _ regrettable . . Well, I don't 
privacy instead of with rancour think so; not ‘always’. Like the 
and bitterness and newspaper once much-advertised pen, it 
publicity. may come as a boon and a 

It is impossible to pay too blessing to men—and also to 
high a tribute to Mr Pollard’s the women and children con. 
industry, moral courage, and cerned. From this you will 
good sense as a divorce re- perceive that I stand with the 
former—all these qualities are poet Milton for divorce-freedom 
evinced in this book. Yet I have and I am as uncompromising 
to record that he does not and impenitent as any of that 
always think after the high strait sect of ‘Miltonists or 
Miltonic fashion. He is capable Divorcers’. 


HUMANIST GUIDE 
TO BOOKS 


5 PENS IN HAND, by conversion of a few well-known 
Robert Graves (Doubleday, writers to Catholicism: 
$4.50). It was an excellent idea I cannot speak with first-hand 
for Robert Graves to make a knowledge of American converts, 
book out of articles scattered but reading The Heart of the 
among various’ periodicals— Matter, by Graham Greene, and 
including The Humanist—and Brideshead Revisited, by Evelyn 
throw in for good measure three Waugh, both of whom I knew 
lectures given in America. The . Oxto _—_ twenty years ago as 
sparkling humour, the caustic xford undergraduates—leopards 


wit, and the genuine scholarship 


make this collection a joy to dip souls redeemed.’ They appeared 
into. , For entertainment there to be impressed only by the dra- 
are amusing pieces from the matic possibilities of the confes- 
New Yorker. In a more serious sional and by the Church’s amus- 
mood the reader will find much ingly strict stand on the Seventh 
that is provocative and original Commandment. Waugh, I hear, 
in the articles on poetry and prides himself on being the more 


ay = orthodox of the two, but has not 
religion. Mr Graves’ heterodox 4, that account become a Whi 


views—to put it mildly—on the more Christ-like. When he turns 
New Testament have been well his bowler hat into a_ begging. 
ventilated in this journal; but bowl and carries a palmer’s ragged 
theologians dismiss them cava- staff instead of a rolled sik 
lierly, despite the support given umbrella, I shall be less reluctant 
by a learned Talmudist, Joshua ‘© believe in the reported revival. 
Podro. Mr Graves has a legiti- 
ART AND REALITY, by 
He can hit back hard. Answer- Joyce Cary (Cambridge Univer- 
ing a religious questionnaire he Sity Press, 18s 6d). Many, with 
makes the shrewd point: out having read a word, know 
Joyce Cary as the creator of 
unselfconsciously agnostic. Eng- Gulley 
lish society is now maintained, not @Morially ardent in all artists. 
by Christian, but what may be Remarkably quick achievement, 
called Common-law, morality. this, of a legend. But many 
This is a concept of fair dealing connoisseurs of the modern 
between man and man, which has novel allow no second to Cary 
been embodied in the moralistic. for the vivid all-round solidity 
though originally anti-ecclesiastical oF his work. This posthumous 
language of sportsmanship. printing of material which 


And here is a barbed com- formed the Clark Lectures along 
ment on the much publicized’ with that for a short course In 
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Oxford is consequently of acute 
interest. 

The lecturer claimed little 
knowledge of .zsthetic philo- 
sphy ; he spoke from his prac- 
tical experience in both writing 
and painting. The publisher’s 
note is exact when it states the 
difficulty of summarizing the 
argument which develops 
steadily throughout the book. 
It is indeed a remarkably sus- 
tained meditation. Its most 
important word is intuition, the 
sense of surprising new dis- 
covery as when young Monet 
suddenly saw colour in ‘aston- 
ishing variety and subtlety of 
gradation’. But Croce over- 
simplifies when he says that art 
is intuition, for the artist knows 
that his art is also very hard 
work, It is moreover not some- 
thing merely esthetic but also 
moral. ‘It is the whole man, 
the total sensibility that intuits 
the world.” 

No short review can do jus- 
tice to the concrete richness of 
this small book, which includes 
a fascinating genesis of one vf 
Cary’s own short stories. Those 
who remember obituary notices 
in The Times will salute not 
only a great writer but a per- 
sonality of consummate quality 
and courage. They will prob- 
ably want to buy and keep this 
last and most original testament. 


THE PORTENT OF MIL- 
TON, by E. H. Visiak (Werner 
Laurie, 15s). E. H. Visiak, who 
edited the Nonesuch Press 
Milton, has recently published 
a collection of essays on a sub- 
ject of which he is one of the 
chief living authorities. Some 
of the essays are revised, some 
are new, all are written in his 
accustomed elegant and schol- 
arly prose. He considers that 
the animus against the poet 
comes from ritualist sources, 
High Anglican and Roman 
Catholic, since Milton ridicules 
all prelates, ‘with geometricall 
thomboides upon their heads’. 
He, ‘by dint of emphasis and 
iteration, stamped the fateful 
symbol of the Almighty on the 
English imagination . . . coined 
from the mint of early tribal 
Israel, it became vernacular’, 


and by ‘the paradox of Divine 
compassion and human suffer- 
ing unrelieved, it became a cause 
of atheism’. The author has 
much of interest to say about 
sublimity and humanism (the 
last word used in its old, not in 
its modern sense), and creative 
genius, which can_ transmute 
personal pain and anguish. Out 
of his wide reading he makes 
many stimulating comparisons 
with Coleridge, Melville, and 
other writers, and even with 
Defoe, whose own loneliness is 
projected into the solitary 
castaway, Robinson Crusoe. 


A HISTORY OF ANGLO- 
SOVIET RELATIONS, 1943- 
1950, by W. P. and Z. K. Coates 
(Lawrence and Wishart, 37s 6d). 
This is a work certainly to be 
respected and employed. One 
type of reader might tend to 
dismiss it as product of a left- 
wing publisher through a pair 
of pens already deeply dyed in 
a dozen parti-pris publications. 
But he might think again when 
confronted reviewers of 
Volume One, which emerged in 
1944 when Russophilia was still 
warm in the air. Not only was 
it termed an incomparable sur- 
vey by the New Statesman, but 
The Times Literary Supplement 
stated: ‘One seems to be in 
possession of the key to much 
of the European history of the 
years between the wars.’ The 
present reviewer believes that 
these judgments may fairly be 
extended to the second volume. 
The style is very good to read 
and the historical compilation— 
repeatedly correct use of the 
phrase inter alia, for example— 
makes one feel the full security 
of scholarship. 

In the early stages of this 
book we are reminded exactly 
how warm Anglo-Soviet rela- 
tionship once was. In the Par- 
liamentary Delegation of 1945 
members from all parties had 
the same voice. The atmosphere 
of the Soviet Union was that 
of an industrial revolution in 
full swing; there were vigorous 
and colourful personalities in all 
fields of its life. Mrs Churchill, 
in her Red Cross tour, noted 


‘the intense veneration for 
science and art, also the won- 
derful position gained by women 
in such a short time.’ But that 
same year saw the two confer- 
ences, at San Francisco and 
London, which began the seri- 
ous flow of poison. Through 
various stages of the Cold War 
we conclude on the eve of 
Korea. The authors promise a 
third volume which will describe 
how the world has come to the 
brink of a third war. 


REVELATION IN CHRIST, 
by William Nicholls (SCM, 15s). 
The argument of this book is of 
a type that leaves the humanist 
baffled. Like so much in mod- 
ern apologetics it seems to 
promise a new road to belief 
and yet to lead the pilgrim to 
a precipice at the end of the 
road. The leap of faith would 
take you to the other side, but 
why make it? Why not retrace 
your steps and admit frankly 
that roads which lead to an 
abyss are pretty useless? Even 
a man who believes in a_per- 
sonal God does not necessarily 
hold that God has revealed him- 
self in the Christian religion. 
Jews, Mohammedans, and 
theists of various kinds deny 
that a sense of personal rela- 
tionship with God implies the 
truth of Christianity. 

It is the central contention of 
Mr Nicholls that ‘If Christ has 
not been raised, then our 
preaching is in vain, and your 
faith is in vain’. He writes: 
‘He [the Christian] believes that 
Christ was raised from the dead 
for the same reasons as St Paul, 
because of the testimony of eye- 
witnesses to the risen Christ, and 
because when he believes in the 
risen Christ he does. find him- 
self delivered from sin.’ It is 
‘the experience of being freed 
from sin’ that is supposed to 
settle the matter. 

But this is no argument at 
all. It merely asserts that if you 
commit yourself to a _ certain 
belief you will have the subjec- 
tive feelings that accompany 
that belief. The glaring circu- 
larity is not disguised by pre- 
tentious talk about ‘fruitful 
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presuppositions’. No doubt the 
presuppositions of a Mahayana 
Buddhist or a Mormon seem 
‘fruitful’ to the believer. The 
claim by Mr Nicholls that ‘it is 
rational to believe in God 
through revelation’ assumes the 
uniqueness of the Christian 
revelation. Christians seem to 
think that the superiority of 
their own religion is self- 
evident. It is this exclusiveness 
against which writers like Rada- 
krishnan have protested. 

The humanist will always 
return to the question which no 
Christian adequately answers: 
Why should I have faith in the 
inspiration of the Bible (or the 
truth of the creeds) rather than 
in rival scriptures? Mr Nicholls 
replies: “They are revelation at 
one remove. Jesus Christ is 
revelation itself. We can never 
fully say what he has revealed, 
we can only look at Christ and 
see God.’ But that is precisely 
what we cannot do. The disci- 
ples of Jesus looked at him and 
they certainly did not see God. 
Mr Nicholls admits that ‘the 
inmost secret of the Godhead 
of Christ’ was veiled from them 
until the resurrection. 

What an astounding story it 
is—God appearing as man, 
going to execution in order to 
appease himself, mystifying 
everyone while he walked the 
earth by keeping his identity 
secret, then continuing to ob- 
scure what had happened by all 
the confusions in the New Tes- 
tament accounts. 

Mr Nicholls says he once 
visited Algiers and was struck 
by the contrast between the 
Arab and European quarters. 
The Kasbah was all squalor and 
filth, the European quarter had 
sanitation, comfort, and cleanli- 
ness because ‘it was built by 
men who have learned from the 
Christian tradition that the Son 
of God came into the world to 
struggle with evil in all its forms 
and to defeat it, and that men 
are called to share in his victory 
and to spread it’. At the 
moment Christians are spread- 
ing their tradition in Algeria by 
bombing villages, which is a 
new method, and by torture, 
which is not. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


NUCLEAR 


S1r,—Could we consider ten- 
tatively the following proposi- 
tions? 

(1) A dozen H-bombs of the 
‘convenient size’ envisaged in 
Civil Defence Pamphlet No. 1, 
each equivalent to ten million 
tons of TNT, would reduce this 
island to a radioactive grave- 
yard. As each such bomb can 
disperse some millions of tons 
of radioactive material (the ‘fall- 
out’)—and after the Windscale 
accident the milk produced over 
200 square miles was considered 
too dangerous for consumption 
for six weeks, due essentially to 
the dispersion of ‘an ounce or 
two’ of radio-iodine—the sur- 
vivors of such a blitz would 
scarcely be able to exist here 
even if radiation sickness 
allowed them to survive in some 
other climate. 

(2) This makes lunatic any 
‘defence’ policy involving H- 
bombs, as not even Government 
spokesmen suggest there is any 
prospect of preventing their 
arrival should we use one. (Mr 
Sandys can be credited with the 
logically compelling statement 
that the Government has taken 
‘a very bold step in deciding not 
to do the impossible . . . We 
decided not to defend the whole 
country but to defend only our 
bomber bases’.) 

(3) As ‘tactical’ (or ‘fission’) 
and H-bomb (or  ‘fusion’) 
weapons essentially overlap in 
yield (the former ‘old-fashioned’ 
Hiroshima-type reaching at 
least 500,000 tons in 1954) and 
twenty ‘tactical’ devices could 
produce more havoc than one 
major H-bomb, there is only 
academic interest in differen- 
tiating these types. 

(4) For Britain to survive, we 
must eliminate the chance of 
nuclear weapons being used 
against us—independently of the 
time-order of their delivery by 
or against us. 

(5) There 


significant 


is no 


WARFARE 


prospect of this if we persist in 
our intention to use them; and 
no certainty—but plausible hope 
—if we abandon them. 

(6) Many may prefer death to 
compromising or co-operating 
with Russian communism or 
suffering the misery of occupa- 
tion. We can always take this 
alternative individually: coal 
gas is much cleaner than any 
bomb and quickly disperses ; so 
our survivors could carry on— 
MANSEL Davies, Wales. 


Sir,—There seems to be a lot 
of muddled thinking about the 
H-bomb, based on the emotions 
rather than on reason. 

It is all very well to stress the 
destructive power of the H- 
bomb and to maintain that its 
use might put an end to civili- 
zation. All are agreed that this 
is an appalling prospect, but the 
fact remains that so far the H- 
bomb has proved to be an 
effective war deterrent. 

If we agree with the USA 
that we should cease manufac- 
turing nuclear weapons on the 
grounds that it is more econo- 
mical or convenient for one 
member only of NATO to do 


so, well and good. But if we 
cease manufacture without 
NATO agreement, and _ also 


refuse to have rocket bases in 
England, in the hope that in 
case of war the Russians are less 
likely to drop H-bombs on this 
country, we shall be sheltering 
behind the USA and failing in 
our duty to undertake our fair 
share of defence. Incidentally, 
we should thereby destroy the 
power of NATO and _ increase 
the likelihood of war. t 

Those who think that by unl- 
lateral disarmament we may 
persuade the Russians to disarm 
also are absurdly naive—in fact, 
T would call them plain simple- 
tons. The USSR have never 
given any indication at all that 
they are prepared in any event 
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to change their declared purpose 
of world domination and their 


methods have been recently 
demonstrated in Hungary. 
Some say that they would 
rather see this country under 
the heel of Russia than face the 
possibility of a nuclear war. As 
long as we keep our deterrent 
the risk of such a war is, in my 
opinion, very remote and I 
personally would rather take 
much greater risks than hand 
over this country voluntarily to 
the Russian police state and 
totalitarianism.—G. STREETEN, 
Martock, Somerset. 


Sir—It is surely time—and 
especially in the new circum- 
stances of threatened global 
massacre—that we paid heed to 
historical experience. The old 
shibboleth of ‘If you want to 
maintain peace prepare for war’ 
has bedevilled mankind hitherto 
and is likely to lead to catas- 
trophe if followed now. 

To break away from the out- 
worn power-politics which con- 
tinues to bleat about ‘arguing 
from strength’ calls in my view 
for some great nation to give a 
lead, unilaterally and sincerely, 
towards great disarmament at 
whatever risk or cost, because, 
even entirely apart from the 
moral argument, such risks and 
costs are in my view very con- 
siderably less than the risks and 
costs to this country and to 
humanity if we continue on the 
present H-bomb road, which 
several other nations will well- 
nigh certainly follow, saying, 
‘We must have H-bombs also 
{0 protect our position and 
influence in the world’, and 
thus multiplying the present 
dangers arising from H-bomb 
tests. 

Cannot this nation, on intel- 
lectual as well as moral grounds, 
sive a lead to mankind, or has 
tducation lost the race with 
catastrophe? One can hope that 
if we gave a great, a really 
downright, lead away from 
ams, it might (I put it no 
higher) gradually be emulated. 
If so, very good—a few steps 
toward mankind’s intellectual 
and moral growth. If not, the 
md cannot be worse than I 


envisage if we continue with 
H-bomb power-politics. There 
would be the intellectual and 
moral satisfaction as we face 
calamity of having acted as 
homo sapiens. — E. HUGHE 
JONES, Wimborne, Dorset. 


Sir,—I agree with Hector 
Hawton in the April issue that 
Britain should stop and then 
ban the testing of the H-bomb. 
Many people fear that without 
the nuclear deterrent Britain 
would be defenceless. Surely this 
fear must be ungrounded as (1) 
Britain’s stockpile of H-bombs 
is hardly noticeable, only 3 per 
cent, which is hardly sufficient 
to carry on a nuclear war with 
Russia; (2) we are already 
depending on America for our 
defence, as evidenced by the air 
bases, troops, and patrols of 
aircraft, armed with the H- 
bomb, ready to meet any act of 
aggression by Russia. 

Our denunciation of the H- 
bomb would not lower our 
defences more than they are 
now and would give us a great 
moral leadership to _ stand 
against other Powers, who are 
now desiring to join the ‘nuclear 
club’, from possessing it. 

But does this ban on _ the 
bomb and production of it in 
this country lessen the vulnera- 
bility of Great Britain to a 
nuclear war? If war came 
American planes operating from 
this country would lead an 
attack. An attack on the bases 
in this country would immedi- 
ately take place, whether we 
possessed the H-bomb or not. 

Therefore, without America 
surrendering her rights to have 
the H-bomb on British soil, our 
denunciation of it does not 
lessen the risk of the British 
people becoming involved in a 
nuclear war.—-B. Moss, South- 
minster, Essex. 


Sir,—I am not attracted by 
marches to Aldermaston, nor 
am I impressed by prophecies 
as to the complete extinction of 
the human race. ‘Who will 
press the button?’ is dramatic 
but seems to me irrelevant, and 
whether I am in good company 
or bad is beside the point. I do 


not believe that the values I 
accept will necessarily ultimately 
triumph under a régime which 
despises them. 

How do I, then, approach this 
problem or, as I see it, series of 
problems? There seems to be a 
confusion between ends and 
means ; between the recognition 
of that which is right and the 
method of securing it. The 
protesters against the bomb are 
eloquent in denouncing it as 
evil, but are feeble as to the 
method of securing such inter- 
national arrangements as_ will 
make its use and its existence 
unnecessary. If it is a matter of 
deciding the moral issue only, 
then I equally denounce satura- 
tion bombing and the use of 
flame-throwers. 

If I may transfer this argu- 
ment (to illustrate my point) to 
another field, let us look at the 
problem of undernourishment 
throughout the world, dealt with 
so brilliantly by Lord Boyd Orr. 
The moral issue stands out 
clearly. It is wrong that half 
the world should be underfed, 
but it is not enough to leave it 
there, nor does the problem 
solve itself by all of us feeling 
sorry for those in want. The far 
bigger question is, How do we 
tackle the problem?, and the 
answer brings us immediately 
into politics and into the sphere 
of all sorts of voluntary and 
governmental agencies. 

This is where it starts to get 
difficult and where we need 
something very much more than 
marches, indignation, and rhe- 
toric. It needs planning on a 
world scale, education, and a 
willingness on the part of the 
‘haves’ to share their affluence 
with the ‘have nots’, and this, to 
me, seems to be applicable to 
the H-bomb problem. Banning 
of the bomb is easily said but 
is not a solution to the host of 
issues involved. The true solu- 
tion lies along the path of uni- 
versal security ; the extension of 
the system of law and order 
beyond the limits o1 national 
States; the creation of inter- 
national machinery to ensure 
this, and as a first step the nego- 
tiating of a disarmament agree- 
ment which will deal with all 
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lethal weapons, including con- 


ventional arms. This is slow 
work, demanding patience and 
goodwill. Not only do I feel 
that it is inadequate to limit 
one’s activities to denouncing 
and protesting; it is also dan- 
gerous in that it gives people 
the idea that the solution is 
simple, which it is not. 

The political questions are the 
most important. I still pin my 
faith on the United Nations 
Organization or similar 
international body ultimately 
taking control, but until that 
happy day dawns it is essential 
that alliances such as NATO 
should be maintained. The 
development of those agencies 
within the United Nations of a 
non-military character such as 
the ILO, UNICEF, and _ the 
World Health Organization are 
all essential to this comprehen- 
sive approach. —- WILLIAM 
BROTHERTON, Accrington, Lancs. 


Sir,— The bomb is a deter- 
rent.” So goes the parrot-cry. 
And yet the Minister of De- 
fence in the recently published 
White Paper accepts that a 
nuclear war can break out at 
any time quite gratuitously. So 
we are led to the inexorable 
conclusion that the Great Deter- 
rent is, indeed, not a deterrent 
at all. Surely this is the modern 


cult of Double-Think or a 
sweet lullaby from Cloud 
Cuckooland. 


If we insist on keeping and 
using this monstrosity of scien- 
tific achievement how can we 
ethically oppose France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Turkey when 
they apply for membership of 
this very exclusive nuclear club? 
On the other hand, were we to 
renounce our claim, as_ the 
German people are trying to do, 
we could possibly initiate a tidal 
wave of opposition that might 
well sweep across Europe and 


over the Iron Curtain. If 
Britain were to assume such 
moral leadership she would 


stand again truly great among 
the nations. 

Again, how will the ‘we want 
the bomb’ disciples react to that 
situation fifty years hence 
wherein the world’s population 
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has doubled and the Asiatic 
countries begin to ‘overspill’ 
into adjacent territories? How 
do they propose to deal with 
the ‘incidents’ when they occur? 
Perhaps the strongest justifica- 
tion of renunciation is that, if 
the Gallup Polls are a_ trust- 
worthy indication, a clear 
majority of our people have no 
desire for a ring-side seat at the 
impending pyrotechnical  dis- 
play. It should be quite appar- 
ent that nothing less than educa- 
tion, planning, and government 
on a world scale will suffice for 
the salvation of the human race. 
Personally, I can find little 
hope. — ALEXANDER HUNTER, 
London, N13. 


Sir,—‘It_ is not use 
telling young people on the 
threshold of life what wonder- 
ful opportunities the future 
holds if they are not certain 
there will be a future’, writes 
Hector Hawton. This is true, 
but is not the position rather 
that every thinking person is so 
preoccupied with the  uncer- 
tainty of there being a future 
that hardly any attention is 
being given to the wonderful 
opportunities presented by the 
peaceful use of nuclear power? 
It is fear, not hope, that inspires 
the anti-bomb campaign. 

Nuclear science makes pos- 
sible a world freed from poverty 
and drudgery; it offers oppor- 
tunities for education, cultural 
pursuits, creative work, travel, 
and sport to every inhabitant of 
the globe. If we can direct 
more attention to this dazzling 
new world within our grasp, 
and the necessity for planning 
for it, we shall give the move- 
ment for human survival a new 
vigour and a new temper which 
may make it easier to tackle 
the darker problem of prevent- 
ing the bombs going off. 

It may well be that the com- 
petition between the nuclear 
powers for economic  supre- 
macy will drive them to reduce 
their crippling military expen- 
diture so that they may export 
the means of creating nuclear 
power to the underdeveloped 
regions of the world. This 
interesting possibility is explored 


by Angelos Angelopoulos jn 
Will the Atom Unite the World? 
(The Bodley Head), a _ book 
which can be recommended to 
every humanist interested in the 
central problems of our time— 
B. M., Sussex. 


Eastertide Meditations 
Sir.—In his article under the 
above title, Mr Archibald 


Robertson reminds your readers 
that the concluding verses of 
Mark’s Gospel (xvi, 9-20), as 
they appear in the Authorized 
and Revised Versions, are a late 
interpolation ; the earliest MSS 
end abruptly at ‘they were 
afraid’, making no mention of 
any appearances of the risen 
Jesus. 

In his old-fashioned way, Mr 
Robertson suggests that this 
casts doubt on the historicity of 
the Resurrection story. Can he 
be so ignorant of modern in- 
sights as not to realize that, to 
the contemporary _ thinker, 
Mark’s reticence not only fails 
to weaken the case for the 
Resurrection, but actually 
strengthens it? 

Thus the Rev D. E. Nineham 
writes in Theology (July 1957): 


In the original text Mark made 
no attempt to describe resurrection 
appearances of our Lord, or to list 
those who saw him after he was 
risen. He referred to the resurrec- 
tion, briefly and indirectly, gave 
some inkling of its staggering sig- 
nificance, and then stopped. Here 
again Mark’s new literary form is 
exactly adapted to the need. For 
from the moment when they laid 
the corpse of Jesus in the tomb— 
and Mark does not hesitate to use 
the word ‘corpse’—all the rest was 
pure divine action, not to be 
spoken of in the language of plain 
prose. Of that divine action 
Mark’s readers of course knew; 
indeed it was the very centre of 
their faith. And by ending his 
Gospel where he did, Mark would 
have them see that it was precisely 
to that supreme divine action that 
the whole Gospel story was lead- 
ing up, and that it was only in 
the light of that divine unspeak- 
able action, to be appropriated 
only in faith, that the Jesus of 
the Gospel story and his meaning 
could be truly ‘seen’, 


With that down-to-earth ap- 
proach so inimical to the higher 
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insights, Mr Robertson may be 
inclined to ask whether the last 
sentence means anything. The 
question is inappropriate. As 
Dunkelwasser (Basic Symbolic 
Concept-Patterns in Theological 
Epistemics, Vol IX) and others 
have shown, statements dealing 
with the Ineffable and the Un- 
speakable have a more trans- 
cendent significance when they 
do not mean anything. This 
insight is basic to modern theo- 
logy. — MARGARET KNIGHT, 
Bucksburn, Aberdeenshire. 


Sirn,—As an ancient member 
of over thirty years’ standing, 
may I suggest that proving that 
the resurrection of Christ can- 
not be proved by any evidence 
that would satisfy the most 
credulous magistrates’ court will 
no more loosen the hold that 
Christianity has on the minds 
of men than the production of 
his birth certificate would 
strengthen it? What we are up 
against is the quality of the 
contents of Christian writings— 
particularly of the four Gospels 
and the Epistles—no matter to 
whom the latest erudition 
assigns them. 

If this were recognized, the 
quality and tone of our propa- 
ganda would improve’ im- 
measurably —H. E. W. Gay, 
Sandwich, Kent. 


The Theistic Church 


Sir—If one of your readers 
possesses, or knows the where- 
abouts of, a photograph of the 
interior of the so-called “Theistic 
Church’, which stood in Swal- 
low Street, Piccadilly, London, 
from 1885 to about 1913 and 


was presided over by the Rev 
Charles Voysey (1828-1912), at 
one time an Anglican clergy- 
man, I would be grateful if he 
or she would communicate with 
me at 110 Bradbourne Road, 
Sevenoaks, Kent.—T. S. Las- 
CELLES, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Missions in Africa 

Sir,—If Mr Grieveson in his 
letter (March issue) had con- 
fined his ‘two questions of great 
importance’ to present-day West 
Africa and not, as he does, to 
the whole of Africa, they could 
have been more relevant. In 
The Remaking of Man in Africa 
(Oxford University Press) the 
International Missionary Coun- 
cil declared openly their objec- 
tive in Africa: “The Western 
Civilization which is penetrating 
Africa is not a Christian civili- 
zation. Its presuppositions, 
ideas and motives are in many 
respects at variance with Chris- 
tian beliefs.’ Replying to Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s interpretation of 
Christian education as one 
which ‘puts conversion far 
above education, concentrates 
as much as possible on religious 
teaching and often . . . sees in 
secular knowledge merely a bait 
(italics mine) with which to 
angle for souls’, the same coun- 
cil confirmed: ‘We cannot pre- 
tend to deny that mission- 
ary education has not at all 
times given ground to these 
charges.’ 

What Africans suffer from is 
not, as many think, spiritual or 
physical illness. It is mental 
illness, mental frustration—a 
feeling of permanent inferiority 
that has become almost genetic. 


MAY SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 
1 P. J. Shannon, SW15 
2 A. S. Horrocks, Bolton 
3 J. R. M. Powell, N22 


Each receives 2 Book Token 


Mission and government schools 
were used to disseminate a 
herrenvolk theory. For example, 
I was taught in school that 
Africans were the ‘children of 
Ham’, cursed by Noah that he 
and his children should become 
the slaves of his brothers. What 
raised us out of our torpor is 
not the missionary but such 
dynamic nationalists as Drs 
Nkrumah and Azikiwe. 

If the Church is fanatical 
about Apartheid, over here she 
is contrary. Even’ African 
priests complain bitterly over 
the white priests’ racialism. In 
one Catholic secondary school 
recently, the senior African staff 
resigned en masse due to racial 
discrimination. 

Mr Grieveson’s claims that 
Christianity provides a_ buffer 
between rival nationalisms is 
incorrect; at least in the East- 
ern Region, where, because of 
poverty, Christianity thrives. A 
new tribalism has set in. In 
elections Christians vote, not on 
party basis, but according to 
religious denominations. 

Yes, the Moslem Emirs are 
backward but, as an influential 
Emir told me, it was the im- 
perialists that kept them so. 
Though learned in Arabic 
classics, the Northern Emir, 
realizing his ignorance of mod- 
ern civilization, usually sends 
his heir-apparent to Britain or 
America for studies—A. N. 
EZEABASILI, Ibadan University 
College, Nigeria. 


I Wanted to Die 


Sir,—It is regrettable that 
Jess Val Baker suffered unneces- 
sary ordeals during three weeks 
in an observation ward. Such 
experiences are not typical. In 
the admission unit of the mental 
hospital in which I have the 
pleasure to work there are no 


locked doors, keys, no 
padded rooms, and _ normal 
feeding implements, including 
knives. 


I hope Jess Val Baker will 
bring her story to the notice of 
the appropriate hospital man- 
agement committee. — ALECK 
FoL_kson, MD, DPM, Haywards 
Heath, Sussex. 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


HE article by Mr S. G. 
Jacobi, ‘A Faith for Mod- 
ern Man’, in our April 
issue, has aroused widespread 
interest. The Humanistich Ver- 
bond is translating it into Dutch 
for the Belgian Radio and it 
will be published later in Het 
Vrije Woord (The Free Word). 
Dr J. Bronowski has also ex- 
pressed his appreciation. He 
writes: ‘Mr Jacobi’s analysis 
seems to me lucid, and I find 
myself equally in agreement 
with his conclusions. In particu- 
lar, I think that the foundations 
he lists in his last section for a 
set of humanist values are ad- 
mirable. Like many humanists, 
Mr Jacobi seems to feel that 
there is a gap between the scien- 
tific approach and these human 
values, and this troubles him. 
For example, when he refers, 
rightly, to my insistence that 
science is a part of any true 
education today, he plainly 
regards science as knowledge 
and as nothing else. This is a 
narrower view than mine, but it 
is the general view. My view, 
by contrast, is that the practice 
of science, as a human endeav- 
our and not as an accumulation 
of mere knowledge, generates of 
itself the humanist values which 
Mr Jacobi and I share. Unhap- 
pily, most humanists still see 
science narrowly, and it seems 
to me a matter of importance 
that the broader view which I 
have been evolving in the last 
years should be more widely 
known, for I believe that it pro- 
vides the real foundation for a 
new humanist outlook.’ 
* * * 

Dr Bronowski has presented 
his views on this subject in a 
book, Science and Human 
Values, which has already ap- 
peared in America and will be 
published in this country later 
in the year. We hope it may 
be possible to give some extracts 
of this book in The Humanist 
and so continue a_ discussion 
that deals with the fundamen- 
tals of our outlook. Much of 
the criticism levelled against 
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humanism by Christians is based 
on the erroneous idea that with- 
cour belief in the supernatural 
the humanist cannot justify 
moral values. We are told that 
since values cannot be derived 
from facts ‘science is not 
enough’. One flaw in this argu- 
ment is that science is not a 
mere collection of facts but an 
activity from which values 
emerge. 
* 
As a result of a debate held 
at Putney, a number of people 
are interested and hope to form 
a local group. Mr B. Martin 
has offered premises for meet- 
ings, and if anybody is willing 
to join the group will they please 
get in touch with Mr A. F. 
Harris, 34 Grayswood Point, 
Roehampton, SW1S5, or ring Mr 
Martin, Prospect 7938. 
* * * 


Dr T. F. Wilkie (4126 Burke- 
hill Road, West Vancouver), a 
Canadian physician who plans 
to come to the London area in 
mid-1959 to study plastic sur- 
gery, would be interested in 
corresponding with a young 
London humanist, preferably of 
the medical profession. 

* * 


Mr R. H. Brown, 9 Bradmore 
Green, Brookmans Park, Herts, 
would welcome contact from 
anyone in his area interested in 
forming a discussion group. 

* * * 


Group Activities 

East Surrey Humanist Group, 5 
Russell Hill, Purley. Sunday, June 
8, 7.15 pm, Douglas Houghton, 
MP, ‘Flaws in the Welfare State’. 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, High Street. 
Sunday, June 8, 7 pm, Dr C. O. 
Carter, ‘AID’. Sunday, June 22, 
Ramble—Pilgrims Way and 
Wealden. Assemble Kemsing 
Station, 11.3 am. Bring packed 
lunch. Set tea, Wrotham, 3 pm. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, 11 Park Hill, Car- 
shalton Beeches. Sunday, June 15, 
7.15 pm, Debate, ‘Comprehensive 
Schools: Yes or No?’ 


Humanist Groups 
ABERDEEN.—Hon 


Sec, Tom 


Fyfe, 176 Garthdee Rd, Aberdeen, 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Hon Sec 
E. Pariente, 22 North Rd, Brighton’ 
BRIXTON.—Hon_ Sec, Donald 
Ford, 95 St James’s Crescent, SW9. 
CARDIFF.—Hon Sec, W, T. 
Morgan, 11 Heath St, Riverside, 
Cardiff. 

CHEADLE.—Hon Sec, W. N. 
Mosley, ‘Cranford’, Hammersley 
Heyes, Cheadle, Staffs. 
CHISWICK.—Hon Sec, H. Pep- 
field, 22 Standish Rd, W6. 
EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian. 

GLASGOW.—Hon Sec, Miss J, 
McBride, 4  Landressy Street, 
Glasgow, S.E. 
MANCHESTER.—Hon Sec, Miss 


Amy Holland, 516 Edge Lane, | 


Droylsden, Manchester. 
NORTH  STAFFS.—Hon Ser, 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent, 
SLOUGH.—Hon Sec, J. Radford, 
Green Ginger Hollow, Rogers 
Lane, Stoke Poges. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Hon Sec, 
Joyce Johnson, Frog Cottage, 
Murray Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—Hon_ Sec, Mr J. 
Lewis-Sword, 90 Laburnum Ave- 
nue, Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 


GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 | 
Pembroke Rd, Southville, Bristol 3. | 


MERSEYSIDE —RATIONALIST 
DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 
W. Hinds, 5 Apsley Avenue, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 


‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, | 


WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers |s extra. 


LECTURES 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCl. Sun, 
11 am. June 1—Miss Jean Graham Hall, 
LLM, Adult 
Delinquency; June 8—Maurice Burton, 
DSc, Fossils of Tomorrow; June 15— 
Archibald Robertson, MA, The Kingdom 
of Darkness; June 22—W. E. Swinton, 
PhD, The Decline of the Countryside; 
June 29—Miss Kathleen Nott, Argument. 
Write free copy Record. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNITARIANS accept progress in teli- 
gious beliefs. Inquire H., 


Behaviour and Juvenile 


Unitarian 
Publicity Department, 15 Gordon Square, 
WCl1. Stamp. 
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The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
yalue one guinea. The second and third correct 
_ solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 

CLUES 


ACROSS 


9 Editors of the Moscow 
Theatre (9) 


10 He’s a card! (5) 


11 Deduce no absence from 
hell (5) 


12 Same oy settles the 
wage bill (9) 


17 Fall into a dog (5) 
| 18 Always simple plant (9) 


19 Sweetbread fora 
vegetarian (9) 


| 24 Descriptive of a Robot 
; (9) 


| 25 Patronised by Thespis (5) 


26 This child has far to go; 
thus, yards (9) 


31 Faggot’s faggot (5) 
32 Magisterial bird (5) 


33 Implying that 


DOWN 

1 Painting, if cold, yet 
skilful (8) 

2 One of 9, if cold, is 
building (7) 

3 Run counter (6) 

4 Circumstantially accom- 
panied in music (4 

5 A throw both pallid and 
wooden (4) 

6 Ingredient of gumbo (4) 

7 Unable to talk slang (4) 

8 = a look in the Lords 


13 Its 27 are sweet (4) 

14 Polo for an explorer (5) 

15 Cross-line shoots up (5) 

16 Statesman’s paradise (4) 

19 Track (5) 

20 A drug in the van (5) 

21 Flying vapour is 
frightening (8) 

22 A pitiful gleaner (4) 

23 Inactive (7) 

25 Be up in time for 
discussion (6) 

26 Sweet and sour (4) 

27 Employs wrongly after a 
sailor (6) 

28 Looks both ways at 
bishoprics (4) 


THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword ’, 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, 
Friday, 


received not later than 


22 


29 Sally to the fair (4) 


photographers are not 
30 The wisest herb (4) 


yes-men (9) 


June 
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THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, 


WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


Please show this to a friend 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) To 
promote intellectual liberty; (2) To spread scientific 
knowledge ; (3) To liberate the mind from superstition. 


ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : 

THE HuMANIsT. Monthly for one year from date of 
joining. 

THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1958. 84 pp. Contributors 
include J. B. S. Haldane, B. Farrington, John 
Allegro, D. J. West, Antony Flew, F. H. George, 
J. W. N. Watkins, D. G. MacRae. 


SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 
New members will also receive the following books FREE 
THE FEAST OF UNREASON. By Hector Hawton. 236 pp. 


AN Easy OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. Davidson, 
FRAS. 116 pp. 

Your Bopy: How IT 1s BulILt AND How iT WokrkKS. 
by Dr D. Stark Murray. 115 pp, illus. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LiFe. By J. S. D. Bacon. 118 pp. 

THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1957. 88 pp. The contributors 
include J. B. S. Haldane, Margaret Knight, B. 
Farrington, E. Grebenik, Asa Briggs, H. J. Blackham, 
Royston Pike, Ernest Gellner. 


‘ E 
RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


I accept your Special Offer in The 
Humanist and enclose £1 Is 
($3.50) entitling me to member- 
ship of The Rationalist Press 
Association for one year from date 
of enrolment. I am in agreement 
with the objects of the Association 
and undertake to abide by the 
Rules and Regulations set forth 
in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.* 
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A Challenge to 
Christianity 
J. B. COATES 


The main thesis of this work is that, 
with the decline of Christian 

faith, the task of humanism has 
become increasingly one of providing 
what Christianity can no longer give 
—the directing principles of personal 
life and of society in our time. 

Mr Coates indicates the ways in which a 
humanist ethic points toward the 
solution of the moral and political 
problems of our age. While believing 
the dogmatic claims of the Churches 
to be unwarranted, he welcomes the. 
appearance of liberal and socially 
progressive trends in Christianity, and 
advocates a humanism broad enough 
to embody the valuable elements 

of religious tradition. 


Christianity and 
Paradox 


RONALD W. HEPBURN 


These critical studies 

in twentieth-century theology attempt 

to apply the techniques of logical 

analysis to some central themes of religious 
thinking. The author is forced to conclude 
that much recent Christian apologetics 

is vitiated by the failure of 

most theologians to think seriously 

enough about problems of meaning or to 
give their arguments sufficient logical vigour. 
* Should be immensely helpful to Christians 
and Humanists alike . . . No one whose 
faith is genuine can suffer from 

reading this book and all 

agnostics will have much to learn 

from it. Aberdeen Press and Journal 


18s net 


15s net RPA or TRC members’ ed. 10s 6d 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO LTD 
40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 


R. S. W. POLLARD 


After outlining the history 

of divorce in this country, the 
author reviews the current situatio 
from its legal and 

social aspects, and presents a con 
vincing case for rationa 

reform of the existing legislatio 
on grounds not only 0 

individual happiness but also o 
the health of society, 


125 6d nef 


RPA or TRC members’ ed. 7s 6d | 


Go Spin 
You Jade 


Studies in the 
Emancipation of Wome 


D. L. HOBMA 


‘I wish I had enough money tom 
present them [women of today] all 


continuous narrative of women’s ascent 
from subjection to near equality; 
interesting, because the story 

is told through the lives 0 


for them to do.’ Daily Worker 
‘Excellent account.’ Glasgow Herald 


155 net RPA or TRC members’ ed. 10s 64% 
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